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THE  DARTMOUTH  LITERARY  MONTHLY 

Is  published  each  of  the  nine  months  of  the  college  year  by  a  board  of  editors  from 
the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  Its  endeavor  will  be  to  represent  the  literary  spirit  of 
Dartmouth,  and  to  incite  the  students  to  more  careful  and  thorough  work  in  the  study 
of  literature. 

The  editors  from  succeeding  classes  will  be  chosen  according  to  merit,  as  shown  by 
competition.  In  this  choice,  some  member  of  the  Faculty  will  act  with  the  regular 
board. 

In  accordance  with  college  custom,  the  magazine  will  be  sent  to  each  student.  Those 
wishing  to  discontinue  it  will  please  notify  the  business  manager. 

Terms,  $2  per  year;  single  copies,  25  cents.     On  sale  at  the  Dartmouth  bookstore. 

Contributions  and  exchanges  should  be  directed  to  P.  E.  Stanley,  Managing  Editor. 

Address  all  other  communications  to 

G.  G.  FURNEL,  Business  Manager. 
A.  K.  HARDY,  Ass H  Business  Manager. 


C.  W.  CLARKE  &  SON, 


FINE  SHOES. 

CONCORD,  IN.  M. 


<ffl?] 


|R.  CHARLES  B.  CLARKE  will  make  regular  trips  this  sea- 
son, showing  their  complete  line  of  samples  and  taking  orders. 
We  respectfully  request  your  examination  of  our 

FINE  LINE  OF  PATENT  LEATHER  SHOES 

for  dress  and  street  wear.     Also,  our  Tennis,  Football,  and  Sporting 
shoes.     Rubbers,  overshoes,  leggins,  etc. 

Quality  unsurpassed.  prices  Moderate. 


COLLINS  &  FAIRBANKS' 

Celebrated  Hat>s. 

©fyles    especially     e/iaapled      1©      your)©    //Wr). 


V^pep<a    Srusi)    p.erfs,    ©1II5    peifs,    Relf    pecfs,    ecijel 
Mackintoshes,  Canes,  Umbrellas,  and  Gloves. 

@lub  |Habs  and  (^aps  Wade  bo  0rder, 

Sole  Agents  for  Henry  Heath's  and  A.  J.  White's  London  Hats. 

381  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


The  Central  Vermont  Railroad 

is  the  old  and  established  popular  route  between 

r/ew     ^op^,      ]&>0sf0r),     (ZLTjd    /Viorjfpeea, 

the  route  being  through  the  picturesque  Vermont  hills  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  many  beautiful  cottages  and  hotels  that  have  been 
erected  the  past  few  years  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  are  evidence  that  this  beautiful  lake  is  fast  be- 
coming the  summer  resort  of  the  east. 

The  hospitable  family  homes  and  hotels  among  the  Green 
Hills  of  Vermont  are  also  attracting  numerous  city  people 
each  summer  season. 

The  bracing  and  health  restoring  qualities  of  Vermont 
air  are  unexcelled. 

Gall  on  or  address 

T.  H.  HANLEY,  N.  E.  P.  A., 

260  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Or  S.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 

for  the  1892  edition  of  "Summer  Homes  Among  the  Green 
Hills  of  Vermont  and  Along  the  Shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain" which  can  be  had  without  charge.  This  little  pam- 
phlet contains  a  list  of  the  first-class  hotels  and  a  selected 
list  of  family  homes  who  will  take  summer  visitors. 

It.  IURNAP. 

A  A   <f>   HALL, 


Have    Yon    Tried 


CUMMINGS, 


The  Printer 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


pARA  CASPA, 

A  Wonderful  Remedy. 


Arrests  falling  hair  by  curing  disease ;  grows  new 
hair  by  restoring  vitality  to  torpid  roots.  Dandruff, 
burning,  and  itching  of  the  head  are  usually  the 
precursors  of  premature  baldness,  and  are  also  a 
prolific  source  of  intense  humiliation,  worry,  and 
torture  to  thousands  of  afflicted  victims.  They  are 
all  curable  by  a  judicious  use  of  Para  Caspa. 

PARA  CASPA  is  recommended  as  a  toilet 
requisite,  and  a  universal  remedy  for  all  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  hair,  scalp,  and  skin.     For  sale  by 

M.   M.   ^M^lR^lL, 
TONSORIAL  ARTIST, 

Emerson's  Block,      HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Hair  Cutting,  Shaving,  Shampooing,  Sea  Foam, 
Hair  dyed,  Razors  honed,  and  all  pertaining  to  a 
first-class  Hair  Dresser,  strictly  attended  to. 

Desiring  your  patronage,  I  remain  your  servant 
for  your  money, 

M.   M.   AMARAL. 

A  few  Tried   Razors  always  on  hand,  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 


A  Stocking  that  Fits. 

Made  the  exact  shape  of  the  foot,  allowing 
the  toes  to  retain  their  natural  positions. 
The  most  durable  and  th  e  only  comfortablehose. 
Thebigtoehavingroom  enough  staysinside. 

Ingrowing  nails,  corns,  bunions,  etc.,  due 
to  wearing  the  old  6tyle  stocking,  are  pre- 
vented or  relieved  by  Waultenhoae. 

Men's,  25c.,  35c,  50c.    Sold  by  dealers  or  by 
mail.    WATJKENHOSB  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GO    TO 


A.  H.  ROBERTS, 


Choice  Fruits  and    Candies, 
Cigars  and  Tobacco,  Gro- 
ceries  and  Temper- 
ance Drinks, 


Best  Water  White  Kerosene  Oil. 


Slop  Jars  and.  Oil  Cans. 


No.    1, 


CURRIER   BLOCK. 


THE 


St.  George  Drag  Store, 

is  the  place  to  go  for 

MEDICINES,  CHEMICALS, 

Trusses,  Etc. 


A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest 
Candies. 

We  also  carry  the  largest  stock  of 

CIGARS    &    TOBACCO 

in  town. 
o 

WHITCOMB  &  DWYER,  Prop's, 
Grates    Slock, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


DARTMOUTH  UUU  STABLE. 


New  Horses  and  Carriages. 


Good  and  reliable  teams  at  short 
notice  and  lowest  prices. 

Large  parties  conveyed  at  reason- 
able rates. 

COACH  RUNS  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 


ft,  K.  Bwk^ey  &  gon, 

MAIN  STREET,  OPPOSITE  TONTINE  BLOCK, 
HANOVER,  nr.  II. 


W.  A.  COLE, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Celebrated 

Eclipse  Banjos, 

Sweetest  loud-toned  banjo  made. 

IMPERIAL  MANDOLINS, 

Brilliant  in  tone,  light  and  durable. 

BOSTON  GUITARS, 

Harp -like  and  strong  in  tone. 
MUSIC  .-.  STRINGS  .-.  SUNDRIES. 

Repairing  in  all  its  Branches. 

Main  Office:   179  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Carter's  Restaurant, 

CARTELS  BLOCK. 


FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY. 


por^r?  ar?d  Domestic,  <?i$ars,  ai?d 
a  <?i?oie<$  Cir;<?  of  pip<?s. 


Oysters  Served  in  Every  Style. 

All  kinds  of  Ices,  Creams,  and  Cake 
to  order  in  their  Season. 


H.  L.  CARTER. 


SOME    LAMPS 

ARE    TOLERABLY    GOOD, 

But  Who  wants  a  tol- 
erably good  egg  ?  The  ques- 
tion emphasizes  the  fa<5t  that 

sonic  things  must  be  more 
than  tolerable — they  must  be 
good !  A  lamp,  for  instance, 
is  one.  There  is  one  lamp 
which  is  good. 

"The  Rochester." 

'  We  have  2,700  varieties  of  (^3 

that  one  lamp.     If  you  will 
call  on 

C.  W.  BERRY, 

MR .  WALTER  CHASE'S,  ELM  STREET, 

Hanover,  he  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Or 
we  can  send  you  a 
catalogue  to  help  you 
out. 

ROCHESTER  I^AMP  CO., 
42  PARK  PLACE,   NEW  YORK. 

LARGEST  LAMP   HOUSE  IN   THE  WORLD. 


J.  N.  CHASE, 

Watches, 

J 

Diamonds, 

DEALER  IN   FINE 

Rich  Jewelry, 

B00I5  Hi  Skoe5, 

Rings,  Chains, 

Silver  Ware, 

ATHLETIC  SHOES, 

Fine 

Watch  Repairing, 

Rubbers,  &c., 

Bottom  Prices, 

Carter's  Beock, 

BOGLE  BROTHERS, 

Gates  Block, 

Hanover,  N.  M. 

White  Biver  Janetion,  Vt. 

BRAIN-WORKERS. 


HORSFORD'S     ACID     PHOSPHATE, 

For  Lecturers,  Teachers,  Students,  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  and  Brain- 
Workers  generally. 

It  rests  the  tired  brain  and  imparts  thereto  new  life  and  energy. 

It  is  a  brain  food  that  increases  the  capacity  for  mental  labor,  and 
acts  as  a  general  tonic. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Bateman,  Cedarville,  N.  J.,  says:  "  For  ^entalTe^a^2? 
or  overwork  it  <nves  renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system  I  nave  used 
it  for  several  years,  not  only  in  my  practice,  but  in  my  own  ^dividual  case and 
consider  it  under  all  circumstances  one  of  the  best  nerve  tonics  that  we  possess. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Goodman,  St.  Louis,  says:  "  Have  used  it  for  several  yearswih 
especially  good  results  in  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts,  also  in 
sleepless  conditions  of  brain-workers." 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free.        Rumford  cheSlica^d^gks^   j 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
Caution:— Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.     All  others  are 
spurious.     Never  sold  in  bulk. 


D^AFTIflf} 

IM^TF^UMEMT^ 


FOR    STUDENTS'   USE   FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

jnEOHHpsflL  BID)  ARCHITECTURAL  DROTG. 

Curves  Triangles,  T  Squares,  Scales,  Drawing  and  Blue  Process  Papers,  Pencils,  Brushes,  etc. 
Also,  every   description   of  ARTISTS'    MATERIALS. 

WADSWORTH,  ROWLAND  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and   ARTISTS' AMD   DRAFTSMEN'S  SUPPLIES, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

82  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston.  267  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Catalogue.    Special  Rates  to  Students. 

If*.  JU.  A..WES,  AGBJTT,  RUSSET   WMOUSE,  MJrOVBK. 


jxsii^oa^H 


w®Ei$Ry*/w®,H^y. 


*Ov  TV 

-* — 4-B 


M.  SHU7VVAN  St  GO., 

CLOTHIERS, 

BOSTON,  MASS, 

Will  be  represented  as  usual  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
Season  of  1892-3  at  the  "  WHFELOCK?  feeling  confi- 
dent that  the  merit  of  their  goods  will  secure  for  them  a 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  Dart- 
mouth College.* 


t 


WHEELOCK, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


Correspondence  solicited  concerning  rates  and  accommoda- 
tions for  summer  guests. 

K  W.  MORSE. 


Herbert  Darling  Foster, 


T  H   K 
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THE   RELIGION   OF   TENNYSON'S    "IN    MEMORIAM." 

Man  cannot  be  long  in  the  world  before  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions forced  upon  his  attention  bring  torturing  doubts,  and  all  his 
ideas  of  a  beneficent  Protector  in  the  heavens  may  vanish  into 
darkness.  Doubt  is  indeed  the  Mater  Tenebrarum  and  no  sun- 
shine of  youth  and  hope  can  always  withstand  her  approaches. 
Those  who 

' '  Rowing  hard  against  the  stream 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream,'11 

must  wake  at  last  to  find  before  them  a  Sphinx  of  skepticism 
always  presenting  her  riddle  and  devouring  the  wretched  mortals 
who  fail  to  solve  it. 

There  are  times  in  e very-day  life  when  the  soul  is  confronted 
with  the  great  questions  of  existence,  so  imperatively  demanding 
an  answer  that  the  husks  of  carelessness  and  content  drop  away 
and  leave  the  mind  free  and  eager  to  grapple  with  its  problems. 
One  of  these  occasions  is  the  death  of  dear  friends,  when  the 
shock  leaves  one  too  dazed  and  weak  to  rise  at  once  to  heights  of 
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former  philosophy  or  take  comfort  in  cherished  theories  of  com- 
mon lot  and  natural  fate.     Then, 

"  Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  both  be  drown'd.11 

Thousands  in  such  an  hour  have  received  fresh  faith  in  God  and 
hope  for  the  future  from  the  record  of  a  great  soul's  passage  from 
doubt  and  darkness  up  to  the  faith  and  light  of  a  Christian  resig- 
nation, in  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam." 

The  conclusion  reached  by  such  a  free  and  untrammeled  mind, 
in  the  presence  of  a  crushing  personal  bereavement,  is  worthy  the 
study  of  a  questioning  world. 

An  examination  of  those 

"  Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  fly  away," 

show  the  first  twenty-five  sections  to  be  the  expression  of  a  heart 
too  much  crushed  by  grief  to  reason  clearly  and  consecutively. 
Conclusions  reached  are  denied  directly  afterward,  and  no  clear  or 
definite  opinions  are  established. 

The  first  poem  shows  an  agreement  with  the  philosophy  of 
Goethe  and  Longfellow,  well  expressed  by  Lowell  in  his  familiar 
lines  : 

"  'T  is  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 
Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities 
Whereon  our  feet  firm  planting,  nearer  God 
The  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  its  eyes  unsealed. " 

But  even  as  he  says, 

"  That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things,'1 

sorrow  whispers  that  nature  is  a  blind  machine,  with  all  her  music 
a  mere  hollow  echo  of  her  own.  Then  comes  the  thought  of  a 
sensitive  soul,  that  it  is  hal/ a  sin  to  put  his  grief  in  words, 

"For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within.''1 
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Father  Ryan,  America's  poet-priesti  has  evidenced  the  same 
shrinking  In  his  " Valley  ofSilence,"  where  the  veiled  thoughts 

"...  pass  through  the  valley  like  virgins 
'Too  pure  for  the  touch  of  a  word." 

Here  occurs  one  of  those  complete  changes  of  thought  so  fre- 
quent in  this  Trenody.  The  first  keen  suffering  of  the  mourner 
has  passed  away,  the  peals  of  Christmas  bells  across  the  snow 
bring  a  gush  of  tender  memories,  and  prayer  wells  up  like  a  sud- 
den burst  of  water  from  an  unsealed  fountain  : 

"Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night : 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born." 

That  Life  which  was  the  light  of  men  drew  the  poet's  attention 
and  excited  his  imagination.  No  man  could  do  the  works  which 
He  did  except  God  be  with  him.  The  miracle  of  Lazarus  comes 
into  his  mind  as  the  crowning  act  of  that  marvellous  life.  Tenny- 
son expesses  no  incredulity  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  no 
question  of  Christ's  power  to  bring  forth  to  his  weeping  sisters 
that  shrouded  form  from  the  sealed  tomb  of  Bethany.  But 
he  longs  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  grave.  Did  Mary  ask: 
"  Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days?"  If  she  did,  no 
record  was  kept  of  the  reply,  and  when  she  looked  upon  her 
restored  dead,  and  Him  who  is  the  Life  indeed,  she  cast  aside  all 
''subtle  thought  and  curious  fears,"  and  gave  herself  up  to  love 
and  worship.  This  passage  voices  Tennyson's  oft-spoken  belief 
that  one  who  loves  and  works  will  not  be  always  troubled  by  the 
intricacies  of  doctrine.  When  the  light  of  the  world  is  near,  what 
need  of  searching  out  dark  corners  with  flickering  candles  of 
human  wisdom?  He  wrho  asked  His  followers  to  love  Him  and 
keep  His  commandments  left  no  iron  creeds  to  bind  their  hearts. 
But  He  looked  with  loving  sympathy  upon  the  woman  that  poured 
out  her  precious  ointment  upon  His  feet,  though  the  form  and  cere- 
mony of  themselves  were  useless.  Thus  the  author,  in  the  thirty- 
third  poem,  makes  an  appeal  to  him 
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"...  that  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst  seem  to  have  reached  a  purer  air, 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 
Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form. 

Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays, 

Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views  ; 

Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  thro1  form  is  pure  as  thine, 

Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good  : 

Oh,  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine ! 

See  thou,  that  countest  reason  ripe 

In  holding  by  the  law  within, 

Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin, 
And  ev'n  for  want  of  such  a  type.1' 

Let  the  devout  Catholic  lift  tearful  eyes  to  the  painted  virgin's 
face  above  his  altar,  let  the  stern  Puritan  cling  to  his  iron  creeds, 
if  only  their  hearts  be  warm  with  love  and  their  hands  quick  to  do 
the  Master's  bidding.  The  philosophical  Theist  who  needs  no 
temple  but  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky,  no  Bible  but  the  myriad- 
leaved  book  of  nature,  must  take  heed  that  he  "  fail  not  in  a  world 
of  sin,"  for  want  of  these  very  forms  and  symbols  he  contemptu- 
ously rejects. 

But,  the  thought  continues,  do  we  need  such  a  miracle  as  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  to  prove  that  there  is  an  existence  beyond 
the  grave? 

"  My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  tor  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is."1 

But  shall  we  believe  Paul,  or  Plato?  "  How  fares  it  with  the 
happy  dead?"  We  know  that  because  He  lives  we  shall  live  also. 
But  in  what  state? 

"Birth  is  a  forgetting,"  said  the  ancient  philosopher,  and  may 
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Dot  death  be  another  gateway  through  whirl)  the  spirit, passing, 
Leaves  behind  all  consciousness  of  the  world  of  flesh? 

"  Some  draught  of  Lethe  mighl  await 
The  slipping  thro'  from  state  to  state," 

and  losing  ourselves  in  light  we  might  cease  to  care  for  the  friends 

SO  dear  in  the  darker  life  of  earth. 

This  idea  is  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  foreground,  for  in 
the  next  poem  the  author  renounces  it  as  impossible.  Pantheism 
has  claimed  him  as  an  apostle,  but  these  words  cannot,  by  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  be  reconciled  to  a  belief  in  George  Eliot's 
4 'Choir  Invisible:" 

"That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 

The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside ; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet." 

Another  thought  which  naturally  comes  in  a  consideration  of 
the  dead  in  another  life,  concerns  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion. Are  they  all  there,  or  must  we  expect  a  separation  through 
sin  of  family  ties  and  groups  of  friends?  Is  it  a  universal  truth, 
that  for  individuals  "good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  all?"  .  The 
poet  adopts  this  view  of  the  subject  and  trusts 

"That  no  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

Here,  as  always,  he  avoids  all  appearance  of  dogmatism  and 
refuses  to  settle  "grave  doubts  or  questions."  He  only  aims 
honestly  to  chronicle  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart.  Directly  fol- 
lowing the  last  quoted  stanza,  he  says  : 
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"  So  runs  my  dream  :   but  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night :  v 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.11 

Then  comes  the  terrible  suggestion  that  nature,  though  careful 
of  types,  is  entirely  indifferent  to  individuals.  Of  the  myriad 
seeds  produced  by  a  plant,  only  one  or  two  reach  maturity.  All 
the  rest  are  lost.  If,  then,  God  and  nature  are  in  harmony,  the 
efforts  directed  to  the  salvation  of  the  race  may  not  indicate  any 
care  for  individuals.  He  falters  in  his  belief  of  general  salvation, 
and  can  only  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  faintly  trusting  in  the 
"larger  hope,"  but  vainly  waiting  in  doubt  and  trembling  for 
some  whispered  message  from  behind  the  veil. 

But  what  of  doubt?     Is  it  wrong?     He  thinks  of  his  friend  : 

"  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gatherM  strength, 

He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 

He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them :  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own ; 

And  power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 

Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone.11 

A  settled  faith  is  necessary  to  a  champion  of  the  truth,  but  it 
should  come,  through  conflict  with  doubt,  to  "the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,"  and  not  through  a  disregard  of  everything 
which  might,  if  examined,  breed  a  doubt.  The  spectres  of  mind 
must  be  faced,  not  fled,  if  they  are  to  be  laid. 

We  have  followed  this  poem  of  poems  through  valleys  of  gloom 
and  over  heights  of  exaltation.  And  now  the  years  have  passed 
since  that  memorial  tablet  was  reared  in  the  transept  of  the  little 
church    at    Clevedon    till    sixteen    springs    have    brightened    the 
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hanks  of  the  Wye  with  daisies,  and  sixteen  winters  rung  their 
Christmas  bells  from  "four  hamlets  round,'1  warming  the 
hearths  of  lord  and  tenant   with  blazing   Ynlc   logs.     The   poet's 

heart    has    lost    its    first    wild    grief,    and    he    Can    come    hael,     to  the 

pleasures  of  his  kind  with  an  unfaltering  trust  in  Him  whom  he 
found  not  in  world,  or  sun,  or  eagle's  wing,  but  whoso  voice 
speaks  to  the  yearning  heart,  through  all  the  darkness  between, 
of  the  love  that  is  believing,  hoping,  knowing,  enduring,  and 
never  failing ;  of  the  love  that  brings  us  tidings  of  the  dead  and 
*  turns  the  mourner's  regret  into  an  April  violet,  budding  and  blos- 
soming with  the  rest.  Life  now  appears  as  the  result  of  death  ; 
good  is  the  final  goal  of  ill,  and  from  the  muddy  depths  of  doubt 
rises  at  last  the  snowy  lily  of  perfected  faith.  The  author 
acknowledges  the  contradictions  and  obscurity  of  his  work,  but 
says  : 

"Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youth  ; 
She  did  but  look  through  dimmer  eyes.11 

Now  comes  the  ripened  fruit  of  this  season  of  toil,  as  the  poet 
raises  his  voice  in  joyful  humility  to  Him  that  hears  us,  works 
with  us  ;  from  whom  comes  and  to  whom  shall  return  our  endur- 
ing wrills.  In  this  last  poem  and  the  prefatory  lies  the  religion  of 
Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam."  He  has  had  doubts,  but  they  have 
passed.  He  has  hated  death,  but  now  sees  in  it  the  gate  of  life. 
Christ  is  the  "Strong  Son  of  God,  Immortal  Love,"  whom, 
though  we  cannot  know  by  reason  or  find  in  nature,  we  can 
embrace  by  faith.  God,  the  All  in  All,  has  put  all  things  under 
his  feet,  and  the  last  enemy  to  be  conquered  is  death.  Our  little 
systems  rise  and  fall ;  men  grope  through  the  world  grasping  at 
shadows,  crying,  "here  is  light  and  there  is  light,  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind." 

' '  We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know  : 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :   let  it  grow." 

Evil  exists  in  the  world  to  make  good  possible.     Were  it  not  so 
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man  could  not  be  free.  He  must  be  able  to  sin  or  he  were  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  God  who  had  almost  forfeited  his  omnipo- 
tence by  peopling  a  world  with  such  automatons. 

Advancing  knowledge  of  "things  we  see"  may  develop  the 
mind  while  the  soul  lies  dormant,  unless  love  and  trust  grow 
also.  Then  may  mind  and  soul  harmonize  as  before.  This  is 
Tennyson's  message  to  the  age.  Scientific  discovery  may 
strengthen  the  beam  of  knowledge  in  the  world's  darkness,  but 
must  not  be  allowed  to  smother  love  in  the  soul.  "For  whether 
there  be  prophesies  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues  they 
shall  cease  ;  whether  there  be  knowledge  it  shall  vanish  away. 
For  we  know  in  part  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away." 

As  the  melody  of  "Claribel"  speaks  to  the  ear,  as  "The  Two 
Voices"  addresses  the  mind,  "In  Memoriam"  appeals  to  the 
heart.  Against  the  degrading  materialism  of  the  time  it  main- 
tains the  essential  spirituality  of  mankind.  For  despairing  pessi- 
mists it  upholds  the  "larger  hope"  in  man's  destiny.  Against 
tendencies  to  fatalism  it  maintains  the  necessary  freedom  of  the 
human  will  to  control  its  fate.  And  into  the  malarial  fogs  of 
modern  empirical  literature  it  sends  a  breath  of  pure  air,  from  the 
hills  of  living  faith. 

Thus  has  the  great  poet  answered  the  old  questions  that  have 
vexed  and  puzzled  humanity,  whose  varied  solutions  have  filled 
the  earth  with  dissensions.  He  has  not  answered  them  fully,  nor 
with  dogmatic  assertions  of  elaborated  details,  but  with  the  tender 
humility  and  adherence  to  basal  truths  of  one  who  himself 
threaded  the  dark  mazes  of  doubt  before  coming  out  into  the 
"Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world," 
where, 

"  .    .   looking  upward,  full  of  grace, 
He  pray'd,  and  from  a  happy  place 
God's  glory  smote  him  in  the  face.1' 

P.  E.  Stanley. 
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JAMES  WILLIS  PATTERSON. 

A  grand  old  man,  whose  locks  of  snow-white  hall 
But  lent  a  halo  to  a  kinwl\   fat  e, 
That  frosty  age  had  kissed  with  tender  grace, 

And  guarded  safe  from  furrowed  lines  <>t  care; 

But  yester  morn  our  walk  in  life  did  share. 

To-day,  with  whispers  low,  from  place  to  place 
With  reverent  step  we  tread.      Rim  is  the  race, 

And  victory's  crown  his  laurelled  brows  now  wear. 

Oh,  not  as  shrouded  clay  beneath  the  sod 

May  we  our  counsellor  and  mentor  see, 

But  rather  as  the  soul  at  last  set  free 
From  all  the  sin  and  shame  of  earthly  clod, 
With  blissful  throngs  about  the  throne  of  God, 

To  praise  His  name  to  all  eternity. 
May  5,  1893.  Bertrand  A.  Smalley. 
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"  I  've  heern  tell  ez  haow  the  bluebres  are  powerful  thick  up  on 
Black  Snout,  Tilly.  Ha'n't  ye  better  take  the  chilluns  an  go  up 
the  mounting  termorrer?     I  'low  it's  goin'  ter  be  a  tollerble  day." 

Tilly  James  looked  up  from  the  low  wrash-tub  where  she  had 
been  "  sozzlin  clothes"  all  the  morning  before  their  little  boarded 
shanty.  The  words  of  her  'k  old  man,"  as  her  father  was  affec- 
tionately called  by  the  seven  boys  and  girls  of  whom  she  was  the 
eldest,  did  not  impress  her  favorably. 

"  It  air  too  airly  fur  bluebres,  thout  ye  go  clar  ter  the  top  uv  old 
Black  Snout,  and  we  chilluns  ai'n't  goin'  ter  lug  no  bluebres 
daown  thet  thar  mounting,"  answered  Tilly,  as  she  wrung  out  a 
pair  of  ragged  jean  overalls  and  hung  them  on  a  line  before  the 
door.  A  half  dozen  little  tow-headed  children,  happy  in  the  soiled 
and  sunburned  glory  of  childhood,  were  making  "  mud  pies" 
around  the  tub  where  Tilly  was  doing  her  monthly  "  scrubbin'. " 

To  every  one  in  the  little  settlement  which  clustered  around  the 
shores    of  the   Dan    Hole  ponds,   Tilly  James  was    known   as    a 
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"  pesky  smart  gal."  It  was  hardly  two  years  since  her  mother 
had  died  and  left  Tilly  to  make  a  home  for  the  six  younger  chil- 
dren and  the  shiftless  "  old  man,"  who  earned  an  occasional  day's 
wages  in  the  saw-mill  by  the  ponds  when  he  felt  inclined  to  work. 
Tilly's  father  was  one  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitants"  of  the  mountain 
region.  He  had  been  "  raised  "  over  on  the  back  of  Sheep  moun- 
tain and  was  always  complaining  that  his  "  paw  war  a  powerful 
big  fool  ever  ter  quit  thet  thar  mounting,  fur  'taters  growed 
moughty  big  over  thar,  an'  bars  come  right  up  ter  yo  door  ter  be 
shot  et."  He  could  never  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  do  anything 
except  to  sit  around  the  door  at  "  Handsome  "  Pike's,  who  ran  a 
little  store  of  canned-goods  and  calicoes  to  supply  the  settlement 
at  Dan  Hole  ponds  and  the  scattered  shanties  on  Black  Snout 
and  Iron  mountains. 

For  sixteen  summers  Tilly  had  seen  the  shadow  of  Black  Snout 
stretch  over  the  purple  evening  surface  of  the  little  Dan  Hole  pond 
toward  the  cluster  of  houses  on  its  eastern  shore.  From  her  attic 
bed  of  boughs  she  had  listened  to  the  wind  as  it  howled  through 
the  narrows  wrhich  separates  the  two  ponds.  She  had  watched  the 
pearly  stretch  of  ice  and  snow  as  it  reached  away  ten  miles  toward 
the  southwest,  unbroken  save  by  the  numberless  little  piles  of  ice 
along  the  shore  where  the  hungry  mountaineers  had  been  fishing 
through  the  ice  for  cusk  and  pickerel.  The  last  two  years  had 
been  very  long  and  weary  ones  for  Tilly,  and  she  could  hardly 
remember  when  she  used  to  play  among  the  rocks  that  were 
scattered  about  the  shore  and  skip  along  the  rolling  logs  as  they 
lay  around  the  draw  of  the  old  saw-mill. 

It  was  nearly  noon  by  the  blazing  July  sun,  which  seemed  to 
burn  itself  into  the  ver}^  depths  of  the  twin  mountain  lakes,  when 
Tilly  wrung  out  her  last  patched  little  blouse  and  hung  it  upon  the 
line,  and  said  to  the  hens  sprawling  in  the  dust, — "  I  'm  moughty 
glad  scrubbin'  day  don't  come  but  onct  a  month,  a'n't  ye, 
biddy?"  "I  don't  see  what  makes  ye  do  it  no-how,  Tilly. 
It's  moughty  hard  luck.  Lemme  tip  that  water  out  for  ye." 
Tilly  looked  up,  surprised,  though  she  recognized  the  voice. 

"What  ye  doing  hyar,  Zeph?  I  'lowed  it  war  a  hen  a-talking 
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ter  me.  Ye  want  ter  be  right  keerful  the  old  man  do  n't  ketch  ye 
hyar,  fur  he  'lows  es  how  I  Ve  gin  ye  over  fur  '  I  tandsome'  I'M  e  | 
but  don't  ye  be  a-feared,  Zeph."  And  Bhe  gave  him  a  sly  gla 

that  meant  moiv  to  him  than  words. 

Zeph  had  poured  out  the  water  from  the  tub  and  was  busy 
splitting  some  green  birch  boughs  which  constituted  the  only 
wood-pile.  He  paused  long  enough  to  smile  at  Tilly,  as  she  sat 
on  the  low  door-step  watching  him. 

"  Some  day,  Tilly,  we'll  hev  a  nice  little  shanty  all  to  ourseh 
I    he'V  found    a    moughty  fine  little    medder  over  back  of  Black 
Snout  and  I  'low  ez  I  can  git  the  shanty  up  by  fall.    What  ye  say, 
Tilly  ? " 

Tilly  actually  blushed  a  little  beneath  her  mountain  tan,  and  her 
great  brown  eyes  looked  up  to  Zeph's  with  an  evident  answer,  but 
she. only  said, — "  Haow  'bout  the  '  old  man,'  Zeph?" 

Ever  since  he  began  to  gather  wild  flowers  for  Tilly  many 
years  ago,  and  take  her  part  against  the  rougher  mountain  chil- 
dren, Zeph  had  been  her  truest  friend.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
ever  pitied  her  or  spoke  a  sympathetic  word,  and  she  had  repaid 
him  with  her  love.  Every  one  on  the  mountain  "'lowed  uv 
course  they  '11  be  merred,  for  they've  kep'  comp'ny  ever  sence  they 
be  kids  'bout  so  high." 

But  within  a  month  something  very  unexpected  had  happened. 
"  Handsome  "Pike,  a  rough,  black-bearded  man  of  perhaps  forty- 
five,  had  come  up  from  Bear  Camp  and  started  a  store  in  the  settle- 
ment at  the  Ponds.  One  night,  when  all  the  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  gathered  there  smoking  their  pipes  and  relating  their 
hunting  adventures,  "Handsome"  had  proposed — to  the  "old 
man" — that  he  and  Tilly  get  married.  The  old  man  James  was 
delighted  and  swore  that  he  should  have  her  "  fur  all  uv  thet  shift- 
less Zeph  House." 

From  the  time  that  Tilly's  father  had  told  her  his  plan,  and  that 
she  must  give  up  Zeph  and  his  love,  she  had  been  drawn  all  the 
closer  to  him,  and  now  they  had  determined  to  be  married  as  soon 
as  Zeph  could  build  their  home  on  the  other  side  of  Black  Snout. 
"Handsome"  Pike   continued   his  attentions,  however,  and  often 
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brought  Tilly  bits  of  candy  and  ribbon  and  told  her  wonderful 
stories  about  the  line  painted  houses  of  Bear  Camp  and  of  the  lux- 
ury they  would  live  in.  Tilly  listened  to  it  all  quietly,  but  she  was 
thinking-  of  the  little  log  hut  "  over  the  mounting"  where  Zeph 
was  building  their  future  home. 

It  was  quite  late  that  afternoon  when  Zeph  and  Tilly  arose  from 
the  worn  door-step  where  they  had  been  sitting  in  the  sun.  The 
evening  breezes  had  begun  to  waft  their  odor  of  sweet  ferns  and 
mosses  from  the  rocky  sides  of  Black  Snout.  The  orient  sun  was 
peering  through  the  ragged  pines  which  fringe  its  southern  slope. 
The  children  could  be  heard  laughing  and  playing  at  the  mill,  and 
the  lake  showed  scarcely  a  ripple  beneath  the  soft  touch  of  the 
breezes. 

As  Zeph  picked  up  his  gun  to  depart,  Tilly  said : 

"  Be  the  bluebres  ripe  on  the  mounting,  Zeph?  The  '  old  man' 
wants  me  and  the  chilluns  ter  go  up  termorrer." 

"  I  'low  ez  ye  mought  find  em  tollerble  thick  clar  ter  the  top. 
Ye  come  up  termorrer,  Tilly,  an'  I  '11  drap  round  an'  fetch  yo  blue- 
bres home  fur  ye.  Ye  and  the  chilluns  can't  fetch  em  daown 
old  Black  Snout." 

Just  then  Zeph  caught  sight  of  Tilly's  "old  man"  sauntering 
lazily  up  the  road  from  "  Handsome  "  Pike's,  and  with  a  laugh  he 
jumped  behind  the  house  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  bushes  which 
skirt  the  little  garden  in  the  rear.  Tilly  was  busily  engaged  pok- 
ing the  fire  in  the  big  stone  fire-place  as  her  father  came  up. 

"  Say,  Tilly,  'Handsome'  'lows  he'll  buy  all  the  blubies  ye '11 
fetch  'im.  Be  up  right  smart  termorrer,  so't  ye  can  hev  all  day  ter 
pick  in.     Y'  ought  ter  make  a  couple  o'  dollars." 

Tilly  did  not  answer.  She  knew  if  her  father  had  determined  on 
her  going  that  there  was  no  escape  for  her.  And  then  there  was 
the  thought  of  meeting  Zeph,  and  the  long  walk  home  in  the  twi- 
light, which  was  dear  even  to  the  heart  of  this  untaught  mountain 
girl. 

Long  before  the  morning  sun  had  risen  from  its  couch  beyond 
the  Hills  of  Effingham,  Tilly  and  the  three  eldest  children  had  eaten 
their  "  hoe-cake  and  'taters  "  and  each  with  a  large  pail  was  fol- 
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lowing  a  rocky  foot-path  up  the  steep  northern  slope  oi  Black 
Snout  mountain.  As  they  trudged  along  up  toward  the  first  faint 
glimmer  ^\.  sunlight  which  tipped  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
Tilly  wondered  ifZeph  would  really  come,  or  would  he  think  her 
"old  man "  who  was  Loafing  at  "Handsome"  Pike's  could  help 
her  to  bring  her  berries  home.  Gradually  the  way  became  more 
rocky,  and  the  ragged  pines  gave  way  to  still  more  ragged  scrubs 
of  spruce  and  hemlock.  Little  Jimmy,  who  was  hardly  eight, 
clung  to  Tilly's  hand  and  wept  as  the  sharp  stones  cut  his  bare- 
feet,  and  Tilly,  with  more  than  a  sister's  tenderness,  wiped  his  tears 
awray  with  her  calico  dress  and  pictured  to  him  the  beautiful  sights 
from  the  summit. 

The  sun  was  just  gilding  with  its  golden  glory  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  two  mountain  lakes  at  their  feet,  as  Tilly  and  her  little  flock 
rested  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  amid  the  mass  of  sweet  fern 
and  blueberry  bushes.  Far  down  to  the  west  Tilly  could  see  a 
grassy  meadow  surrounded  by  evergreen  trees,  with  a  tiny  brook 
winding  its  way  through  it  and  disappearing  in  the  woods  again. 
She  could  not  but  wonder  if  this  were  the  one  by  which  Zeph  was 
building  their  humble  home.  All  day  long,  as  she  wandered 
around  the  summit  in  search  of  the  berries,  her  eyes  would  turn 
unconsciously  toward  the  little  meadow,  and  once  Jimmy  found  her 
sitting  on  a  mossy  rock  gazing  down  into  the  western  valley,  and 
with  a  child's  intuition,  asked: 

44  What  ye  thinkin'  'bout  Zeph  fur,  Tilly?  He  a'n't  comin'  up 
till  dusk." 

"  I  'low  I  know  thet,"  answered  Tilly,  a  little  vexed  at  being 
caught  in  her  revery.  "  But  he  '11  hev  ter  come  moughty  soon,  fur 
we've  got  our  buckets  mos'  full,  an'  we  can't" . 

The  sharp  report  of  a  gun  in  a  little  ravine  down  the  western 
slope  stopped  Tilly  and  startled  her  to  her  feet.  "  It's  Micky 
Young  out  huntin',"  cried  Jimmy.  "  Lemme  run  down  !  "  But 
Tilly  held  him  back  and  herself  scrambled  down  the  rocks  into 
the  narrow  gully.  She  was  hardly  lost  from  the  sight  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  underbrush  when,  in  the  indistinct  path,  she  almost 
stumbled  upon  the  bleeding  and  dead  body  of — Zeph. 
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"Zeph!  Zeph!"  she  cried,  "who  killed  ye?"  And  in  her 
anguish  she  clasped  his  hardened  hands  in  hers  and  wept,  and 
only  the  sweet  ferns  and  the  low  hemlocks  which  hide  the  blood- 
stained checkerberry  leaves  and  mosses  can  tell  of  the  sorrow  of 
her  broken  heart  as  she  sobbed,  "  I  know  who  killed  ye,  Zeph  !  I 
know  who  killed  ye  !     But  't  a'n't  no  use  naow." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  heard  Jimmy  calling  to  her  from  the  sum- 
mit, and  brushing  away  the  tears  from  her  face  but  not  from  her 
heart,  she  picked  up  Zeph's  gun,  and  wiping  the  blood  from  its 
battered  stock  with  a  handful  of  moss  she  climbed  out  of  the 
ravine  and  back  to  the  waiting  children. 

"  Whar  'd  ye  git  Zeph's  gun?  "  called  Jimmy,  as  he  recognized 
the  familiar  fire-arm.  But  Tilly  only  pointed  to  the  little  ravine 
and  answered  "  Down  thar." 

It  was  with  proud  steps  that  Jimmy  shouldered  the  gun  and 
headed  the  procession  as  they  moved  solemnly  down  the  slippery 
path  writh  their  berries.  Tilly  was  stolidly  quiet  in  her  sorrow,  but 
her  earnest  brown  eyes  would  fill  with  tears  whenever  she  thought 
of  the  ravine  or  of  the  little  meadow  with  the  half-finished  log- 
house  which  overlooked  it. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  low  pasture  land  again  when 
jimmy  saw  a  squirrel  skipping  along  a  ragged  stone  wall. 
Laughingly  he  pulled  the  trigger,  when  the  gun  went  off  with  a 
force  that  knocked  him  crying  in  the  path.  Tilly's  dark  eyes 
grew  darker,  and  the  quiet  sorrow  of  her  sad  face  deepened,  but 
she  only  muttered  to  herself  a  half  articulate  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. The  reality  of  her  first  impression  had  dawned  upon  her. 
Zeph's  gun  was  not  the  one  that  had  killed  him.  She  was 
unusually  tender  and  prodigal  of  her  pity  as  she  held  Jimmy  on 
her  knees  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  squirrel  chattering  at  him 
from  a  rotten  limb  of  a  neighboring  tree. 

"  I  know  who  killed  ye,  Zeph  !  I  know  who  killed  ye  !"  she  half 
whispered  to  herself,  "  but  't  a'n't  no  use  naow." 

The  thought  of  revenge  or  hate  did  not  enter  into  Tilly's  mind. 
Her  simple  life  had  been  so  given  up  to  loving  and  obeying  that 
she  knew  no  other  passion.     And  when  her  «•  old  man  "  "  'lowed 
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Xcph  alius    war   a  reckless    sort    uv     Critter    with    a    gUIi,    an'    't  war 

a  moughty    wonder   he  hadn't    Bhol    hisself  afore,"   sin-   did  nol 
it'll  her  secret. 
A  month  later  and  Tilly  had  married  u  Handsome"  Pike,  not 

because  she  loved  him,  for  the  secret  of  her  heart  had  by  this  time 
almost  taught  her  to  hate.  In  her  deep  and  passionate  grief,  she 
yielded  simply  because  she  loved  no  one  else  and  her  "  old  man  " 
had  told  her  to.  But  her  sorrow  was  too  great.  Her  affectionate 
heart  must  have  some  one  to  love,  and  there  was  no  one  now  who 
even  so  much  as  pitied  her. 

The  frosts  were  just  beginning  to  kindle  their  autumn  fires 
among  the  leaves  of  the  scattered  mountain  maples,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  old  Black  Snout  was  taking  on  its  dry  and  desert  look  of 
moss  and  rock,  when  Tilly's  wounded  heart  gave  way  and  silently 
was  drowned  in  the  flood  of  tears  she  would  not  weep.  In  her 
last,  half-delirious  sleep  she  whispered  in  her  husband's  startled 
ears,  "  I  know  who  killed  ye,  Zeph  !  I  know  who  killed  ye  !  But 
'ta'n't  no  use  naow." 

Edwin  O.  Grover. 
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Bloom  of  roses  and  breath  of  June, 

Made  the  monk  sing  as  he  pruned  his  vine, 

Purple  asters  and  harvest  moon 

Ruled  the  month  when  he  pressed  the  wine. 

On  the  bottle  a  waxen  seal 

Kept  the  vintage  from  taste  and  sight, 
Graved  with  letters  cut  by  steel : 

"  Drink  on  the  day  of  thy  best  delight.11 

Other  grapes  ripened  and  asters  died, 
The  monk  was  abbot,  old  and  gray. 

He  hoped  for  the  crimson  hat,  and  cried, 
"  Not  yet,  I  wait  for  my  happiest  day,11 
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Years  flew  past  him,  score  on  score, 

The  abbot  was  cardinal,  pope;  full  soon 
His  soul  was  ashes,  his  heart  was  sore, 

Delight  in  his  days  an  unsung  tune. 

Bloom  of  roses  and  breath  of  June, 

Kissed  the  pope  on  his  dying  bed. 
"  Do  I  live  ?  "     "No,  death  cometh  soon.1' 

"  'Tis  the  happiest  day,  bring  the  wine,'1  he  said. 

Marshal  P.  Thovipsou. 
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The  clock  ticked  lazily  in  the  squire's  office  ;  the  water  outside 
dripped  slowly  from  the  roof;  the  dog  on  the  mat  dozed  as  peacefully 
as  the  sleepy  little  Vermont  village  dozed  outside.  Everything 
was  still,  as  is  the  wont  of  a  country  village  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  early  spring.  Squire  Butterfield  rose  up  from  his  chair 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  puffing  nervously  at  his  cigar. 
He  was  talking  with  Henry  Gibbs,  the  young  constable  of  the  town. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  the  squire,  "  this  rumselling  is  going  to 
be  stopped  while  I'm  justice  in  this  town.  I  am  sorry  it  is  Davis 
we  've  got  to  search,  but  there 's  been  a  good  many  complaints  made 
lately,  and  something  must  be  done.  About  that  other  matter  you 
were  speaking  of — why,  I  can't  go  back  on  my  word,  and  I  did 
tell  my  daughter  Mary  that  I  would  n't  object  to  their  getting  mar- 
ried this  fall  if  she  was  certain  Davis  would  n't  sell  liquor.  That 
was  the  agreement;  that  if  he  did  sell,  I  should  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  matter  at  once.  To  speak  frankly  with  you,  Henry,  I  would 
rather  it  had  been  you,  but  these  things  never  do  turn  out  the  way 
you  want  them  to." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  feelings  toward  me,  Squire,"  replied 
Henry,  willing  to  change  the  subject.  "I  must  say  that  I  wish 
it  was  some  one  else  I  had  got  to  search.  Ned  has  always  been  a 
good  friend  to  me,  although  we  haven't  been  on  quite  so  good 
terms  lately.  Well,  good  afternoon;  I'll  be  over  in  the  morning 
after  the  warrant." 
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"I  wish  it  wasn't  Ned,"  he  muttered  again  to  himself  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  yard,  "but  then  I  am  only  doing  what  the  law 
requires  of  me,  and  I  should  do  the  job  just  the  same  if  Mary 
wasn't  concerned  in  it.  The  squire  gave  Ned  a  fair  warning,  too. 
If  he  is  selling  liquor,  as  he  probably  is,  why  he's  just  broken  his 
own  pitcher  and  filled  mine,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

But  he  could  not  easily  get  the  affair  oil'  his  mind.  They  had 
grown  up  together  from  earliest  boyhood,  until  now  Ned  was 
proprietor  of  the  small  hotel  in  the  village  and  Henry  junior  part- 
ner in  a  growing  manufacturing  business.  Both  had  all  this  time 
loved  Mary  Butterfield,  and  each  had  planned  for  himself  a  little 
home,  with  her  for  the  mistress,  without  either  one  thinking  of  the 
other  as  a  possible  rival ;  and  now  the  climax  had  come,  and  Ned 
was  the  fortunate  man. 

Henry  walked  along  toward  home,  still  meditating  on  the  work 
for  the  following  day.  Here  was  a  chance  to  win  her  even  yet.  Ned 
was  selling  liquor,  he  was  certain  enough  of  that,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability he  would  find  it.  He  was  eager  for  morning  to  come  so 
that  he  could  begin  the  search.  Immediately  after  breakfast  he 
went  over  to  the  squire's  after  his  warrant.  The  squire  met  him  at 
the  door  with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  I  Ve  made  out  the  warrant,"  he  said.  "  You  can  call  help,  of 
course,  if  necessary  ;  but  I  guess  he  will  be  all  right.  I  -11  wait 
here  till  you  come  back." 

Henry  took  the  paper  and  started  toward  the  hotel. 

"  'T  is  n't  near  so  pleasant  a  job  as  it  might  be,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  I  hope  I  shall  find  the  stuff,  though.  It'll  fix  me  all  right, 
and  be  a  sure  case  against  Ned.  Rather  hard  luck  for  him ;  but 
all  is  fair  in  love  and  war." 

"  How  are  ye,  Ned?"  said  the  first  loafer  who  came  to  the  hotel 
that  morning.  "  I  s'pose  this  row  they're  makin'  'bout  temp'rance 
a'n't  a-goin'  to  hender  my  gittin'  a  pint  o'  whiskey  o'  ye  this  morn- 
in',  is  it?" 

"Row?  What  row?  I  hadn't  heard  anything  about  any 
trouble." 

"  Have  n't  hearn  of  it?     Why,  they  searched  old  Bettin's  place, 
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and  fined  him  $42  and  costs.     They  say  the  squire's  a-goin'  to  try 
to  stop  the  whole  business. " 

"Well,  I  '11  let  you  have  your  bottle  full,  Pete,  but  this  will  be 
your  last.     I  'm  going  to  quit  the  confounded  business  this  week." 
The  usual  crowd    had  begun  to  assemble    now,  and  the    new 
movement  was  naturally  the  general  topic  of  conversation. 

"  Squire  Butterfield's  a  set  man,  I  tell  you,"  remarked  old  David 
Huse,  the  sage  of  the  assembly.  "  I've  lived  here,  man  an'  boy, 
for  sixty-four  years  comin'  next  May,  an'  I  never  knew  him  to  give 
in  yet  when  he  sot  out  to  do  a  thing." 

"  Do  n't  jest  know  how  he's  go  n'  to  help  hisself  from  our  gittin' 
it  over  'cross  the  river,"  answered  Pete. 

"  P'raps  not,  p'raps  not,"  said  Dave,  "  but  I  remember  twenty- 
nine  years  ago  last  February  when  he  " 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Henry  came  in.  He  looked 
carelessly  around  the  room,  and  then  turned  to  Ned. 

"  Hello,  Henry,"  said  Ned,  as  their  eyes  met,  "  I  do  n't  see  you 
very  often  lately.  Come  into  my  office  and  have  a  chair  and  a 
smoke." 

Henry  followed  him  rather  shamefacedly  into  the  back  office. 
"I  am  sorry,  Ned,  but  there's  been  a  good  many  complaints 
made   against  you  for    selling  liquor,    and   the   squire  has  made 
out  a  warrant  and  sent  me  to  make  the  search.     I  guess  you  are 
all  right,  though." 

"That's  all  right,  Henry;  Jim  will  go  around  with  you  and 
show  you  anywhere  you  want  to  look." 

In  spite  of  Ned's  careless  manner  in  speaking,  Henry  detected  a 
shade  of  anxiety  in  his  expression  as  he  gave  the  keys  to  the  man. 
He  thought  with  considerable  elation  of  the  easy  way  in  which 
he  had  got  along  so  far. '  He  looked  carefully  around  the  office 
for  any  secret  compartment  where  there  would  be  room  enough  to 
conceal  the  liquor,  then  going  down  'into  the  cellar,  he  began  the 
search  in  real  earnest,  peering  into  every  cupboard  and  testing 
every  keg  and  barrel,  but  all  in  vain.  This  was  where  he  had 
expected  to  find  it,  and  he  was  somewhat  nettled  at  his  failure. 
He  went  back  to  the  ground  floor,  but  could  find  nothing,  not 
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even  the  bottle  of  brandy  or  whiskey  usually  kept  on  hand  for 
sickness.  He  searched  the  whole  house  from  top  to  bottom, 
but  his  labors  were  fruitless  until,  as  a  last  resort,  he  came  to  Ned's 
private  room.  Jim  did  not  have  tin1  key,  and  hesitated  lor  a 
moment  when  asked  to  get  it.  lie  came  back  quickly  and  said  he 
could  not  find  Mr.  Davis  anywhere  and  that  no  one  else  had  a 
key  to  the  room.  By  this  time  Henry  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  liquor  was  hidden  in  this  room,  and  turning  to  Jim  he 
said  :  "Well,  if  he  isn't  in  the  house,  we  shall  have  to  break  in 
the  door." 

tk  Don't  do  that,"  responded  the  man,  "  I'll  look  for  him  again.' 

This  time  he  got  the  key.    Henry  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in. 

11  Mighty  cosy  little  room  he's  got  here,"  was  his  first  thought, 
and  then  he  began  musing  on  the  old  mementos  which  decorated 
the  walls.  There  was  the  rope  they  had  used  on  the  tug-of-war 
at  school,  and  other  evidences  to  show  that  Ned  still  remembered 
his  former  school  days.  His  desk  was  open,  and  the  first  thing 
that  met  Henry's  gaze  was  a  photograph  of  Mary  in  a  frame  of 
her  own  making. 

"  She  must  love  him  very  much,"  thought  Henry.  . "  I  presume 
he  would  make  her  a  good  husband.  I  could  n't  be  half  so  happy 
with  her  after  seeing  all  these  things  she  has  made  for  him." 

"  If  you  are  through  looking,  I  '11  go,"  said  Jim,  breaking  in  on 
his  reverie. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  I  'm  most  through  ;  I'll  just  glance  into  the  closet.  I 
guess  Ned  doesn't  keep  anything,  and  I'm  glad  of  it." 

He  opened  the  closet  door,  and  there  plainly  before  his  eyes  lay 
what  he  was  looking  for ;  two  or  three  kegs,  a  few  jugs,  and  a 
case  of  beer.  Henry  hesitated.  Should  he,  or  should  he  not?  A 
few  minutes  before  he  had  been  very  anxious  to  make  this  discov- 
ery ;  now  he  was  almost  sorry  he  had  looked  in  the  closet.  But, 
after  all,  why  not?  Didn't  his  own  happiness  lie  in  the  scale? 
Was  there  any  necessity  of  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  help  along 
his  rival?  And  then,  too,  it  was  his  duty,  according  to  the  oath  he 
had  taken  when  he  became  constable.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  straight  ahead,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  her  now 
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as  she  had  been  in  her  school  days.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and 
her  hair  waved  about  her  face.  Her  bright,  laughing  eyes  flashed 
upon  him  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  the  figure  grew  distant, 
but  still  she  smiled  upon  him,  till  all  at  once  the  outluie  blurred 
and  she  was  gone.  He  turned  hastily  from  the  closet  and  said, 
"  All  right,  Jim,"  and  went  down  to  the  office. 

"  I  did  n't  find  anything,  Ned,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  entered. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  the  trouble,  but  of  course  it  was  n't  my  making." 
Then  he  turned  and  went  out  the  door  and  up  the  street. 

For  a  minute  Ned  could  say  nothing,  then  he  asked  Jim  how 
they  happened    to  overlook  the  closet. 

"  Did  n't  overlook  it,"  replied  Jim.  "  He  looked  right  in  there 
and  never  saw  a  thing,"  and  then  Ned  understood. 

By  this  time  the  loafers  in  the  office  had  got  an  inkling  of  the 
search,  and  asked  Ned  to  set  up  the-  drinks. 

"  Not  a  drink,"  he  answered,  "  this  place  don't  furnish  another 
drop  of  liquor  for  anybody." 

Henry  met  the  young  proprietor  again  a  few  days  afterward. 
Not  a  word  was  said,  but  there  was  a  hidden  meaning  in  the  firm 
grip  of  the  hand  which  Ned  gave  him,  and  Ned's  voice  choked  a 
little  in  spite  of  himself  as  he  thought  of  the  very,  very  happy 
girl  he  had  found  down  at  the  squire's  that  night. 

A.  G.  Bugbee  '95. 
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There  is  no  special  cause  to  regret  that  literature  has  assumed 
the  place  formerly  held  by  the  drama  as  an  agent  of  popular  in- 
struction and  amusement.  The  great  spread  of  literacy  has  made 
it  possible,  and  the  demand  for  universal  art  stimulus  has  made  it 
necessary.  But  in  the  presence  of  a  really  great  actor,  one  can 
but  wish  the  general  public  could  enjoy  and  employ  their  creations 
as  the  Athenian  people  did  in  the  days  when  the  stage  was  the 
people's  teacher  and  preacher,  daily  paper  and  monthly  maga- 
zine, circulating  library  and  picture  gallery. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible,  however,  for  the  public  to  ap- 
preciate  the  artistic  work  of  Klenora  DllSC      The  A  mi'i  "ican    Stage 

is  held  in  durance  vile  by  plays  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  dime 
novel  and  the  railroad  book-stand,  and  their  patrons  appear  satis- 
fied with  this  arrangement.  Even  actors  of  the  first  rank  have 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  conforming  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree to  an  assortment  of  stereotyped  procedures  almost  as  hamper- 
ing as  the  literary  traditions  that  used  to  govern  romantic  fiction 
before  the  time  of  Walter  Scott.  Edwin  Booth  at  his  best,  Henry 
Irving  often,  Sarah  Bernhardt  sometimes,  have  escaped  the  thrall- 
dom  of  these  forms,  but  in  general  one  has  expected  to  see  passion 
dismembered,  if  not  torn  to  tatters,  by  players  who  think  it  neces- 
sary to  rant  and  strut,  strike  attitudes,  and  lift  their  horror-stricken 
hands  to  heaven,  apparently  to  ensure  the  passage  of  their  ideas 
through  the  massive  craniums  of  the  audience,  down  to  whom  they 
think  it  necessary  to  play. 

The  very  criticisms  made  upon  Mme.  Duse's  acting  show  that 
this  effort  has  not  been  entirely  unnecessary.  We  are  told  that 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  stage  must  be  marked  with  a  strong 
hand  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  the  spectator,  and 
that  the  supreme  moments  of  her  plays  lack  the  broad  emphasis 
which  completes  the  thralldom  of  the  beholder.  In  this  very  ab- 
sence of  footlight  accentuation  is  the  key-note  of  her  power,  and 
the  possible  beginning  of  a  new  dramatic  school.  Those  who  de- 
mand that  the  emotions  of  the  play  shall  be  emphasized  till  their 
potency  is  squeezed  out  across  the  footlights  to  sufficiently  thrill 
the  listeners,  may  find  an  abundance  of  talent  suited  to  their  taste 
at  very  moderate  expense.  People  who  prefer  Rider  Haggard  to 
Hawthorne,  and  a  premium  lithograph  to  Millet's  "Angelus," 
will  doubtless  continue  to  admire  Rose  Coghlan  and  Mrs.  Potter, 
while  complaining  of  Mme.  Duse's  tameness,  and  "lack  of  ade- 
quate accentuation."  But  the  crowds  of  enthusiastic  hearers  who 
thronged  the  theatres  of  New  York  and  Boston  to  see  a  woman 
enter  so  completely  into  the  inner  temple  of  her  art  as  to  become 
in  an  important  sense  the  personality  she  is  acting,  will  not  and 
cannot  resume  their  former  admiration  of  other  tragediennes  ;  and 
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it  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  demand  for  dramatic  naturalism  may  so 
stimulate  the  art  as  to  change  the  standards  of  excellence  previous- 
ly in  use. 

The  holding  strictly  to  an  unemphasized  interpretation  of  feeling 
would  not  make  a  great  actress.  It  might  make  a  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  stupidity,  and  is  sure  to  fail  unless  accompanied  by  the 
imaginative  potency  and  supreme  control  of  the  nervous  forces 
which  make  possible  transformation  of  personality.  Mme.  Diise 
in  the  character  of  Margherita  Gauthier,  from  Dumas's  "  Camille," 
is  to  all  appearance  an  intense,  emotional  woman  of  abandoned 
character,  but  with  traces  of  native  nobility  leading  up  to  a  sublime 
self-sacrifice  to  promote  her  lover's  happiness.  There  is  no  make- 
up,— no  paint  or  powders,  no  stretching  of  emphasis  at  critical 
points, — none  of  these  usual  aids  of  impression  are  used,  but  the  bare, 
unaided  genius  of  the  actress  sways  the  audience  to  her  will,  and 
absorbs  their  sympathies  even  for  the  unworthy  character  which 
she  is  presenting  for  their  inspection.  It  is  very  easy  to  assign  too 
high  an  importance  to  a  present  and  highly  interesting  person  or 
event,  and  time  may  modify  opinions  hastily  formed  from  meagre 
data.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mme.  Duse  is  a  really  great 
artist,  who  has  created  her  own  field  and  opened  the  way  for  a  new 
dramatic  tendency. 

P.  E.  Stanley. 

DISENCHANTMENT. 

The  lofty  crag  that  yesternight 
Beneath  the  moon's  dim-beaming  light 

Seemed  like  a  spirit's  palace, 
The  quiet  lake  that  peaceful  lay, 
And  transformed  by  the  silver  ray 

Appeared  a  giant's  chalice, 

Now  that  the  brilliant  light  of  day 
Has  driven  all  the  mists  away, 

Have  lost  their  strange  illusion  : 
The  palace  is  but  fissured  rock, 
And  brush  and  slime  deface  the  lock, 

And  weeds  in  wild  confusion. 
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On  my  brain,  too,  the  influence  fell, 

( >f  the  moon's  enchanting,  subtle  spell, 

i  Unwonted  thoughts  inspiring. 
Visions  of  poetry  round  me  whirled, 
Ami  spirits  from  another  world 

Hovered,  my  dull  soul  firing. 

Hut  like  the  spell  upon  my  sight, 
Transforming  all  things  in  that  light, 

It  was  but  idle  seeming : 
And  now  the  day,  with  its  harsh  glare, 
Has  banished  all  these  visions  fair, 

And  waked  me  from  my  dreaming. 

Kent  Knowlton. 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  at  present  about  realism  and  the  realistic 
school  of  fiction.  In  literature,  as  in  dress,  there  are  fashions  ; 
France  has  had  her  pastoral,  her  sentimental,  her  romantic,  her 
idealistic  novels,  and  now  come  the  schools  of  realistic  and  psycho- 
logical fiction.  Realism  is  no  new  thing  in  our  literature;  it  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  language  itself.  We  find  it  in  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Fielding,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 
It  is  natural  with  them  ;  but  in  the  realists  of  to-day  there  is  a  cer- 
tain affectation  and  a  desire  to  be  pronouncedly  realistic.  And 
what  is  realism?  In  the  words  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  advo- 
cates, "  Realism  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the  truthful 
treatment  of  material." 

In  the  American  literature  of  to-day,  realistic  novels  hold  a 
prominent  place.  Of  this  realistic  school  of  fiction,  William  D. 
Howells  and  Henry  James  are  the  leading  representatives.  How- 
ells  has  achieved  such  a  widespread  reputation  that  he  seems 
worthy  of  a  brief  sketch,  simply  touching  upon  a  few  of  his  works, 
and  not  attempting  any  extended  criticism. 

Previous  to  i860,  Mr.  Howells  was  a  country  newspaper  editor. 
In'that  year  he  put  forth  his  first  literary  production,  a  campaign 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  compares  favorably  with  Haw- 
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thorne's  life  of  Pierce.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  consulate  at  Venice,  a  position  of  little  importance  in  a  political 
sense,  but  of  great  value  in  a  literary  and  artistic  sense.  A  large 
part  of  his  time  in  Venice  was  given  up  to  a  critical  study  of  life  in 
that  city,  and  in  his  "Venetian  Life,"  which  appeared  in  1866, 
he  has  given  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  observation  and  study. 
The  book  abounds  in  dainty  pen  pictures  of  the  beauties  of  Venice  ; 
as  he  tells  us  of  the  Grand  canal,  we  can  almost  hear  the  dipping 
paddles  of  passing  gondolas,  and  the  barcarolle  wafted  on  the 
evening  breeze.  It  may  seem  almost  sacrilege  to  lovers  of  the  old 
legends,  that  he  explains  away  the  romanticism  of  the  Doge's  pal- 
ace, and  denominates  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  a  "  pathetic  swindle". 
The  book  is  not  without  its  faults,  but  its  finish  was  such  as  to 
reveal  the  highly  interesting  literary  individuality  of  the  author. 
From  that  time  until  this,  Mr.  Howells  has  rapidly  increased  in 
popularity. 

The  next  year  he  published  a  book  on  "  Italian  Journeys," 
which  was  equally  successful.  In  1871,  appeared  "Suburban 
Sketches,"  containing  descriptions  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  together 
with  humorous  character-sketches.  Many  of  his  books  may  very 
aptly  be  compared  to  "  studies  "  in  painting.  "Their  Wedding 
Journey,"  which  appeared  in  1872,  is  one  of  these  studies.  This 
first  attempt  at  fiction  greatly  increased  his  public  of  readers. 
There  is  really  very  little  to  the  book ;  two  characters,  Basil  and 
Isabel,  occupy  the  foreground,  and  are  carefully  and  faithfully 
drawn ;  they  are  relieved  by  a  background  of  pleasing  bits  of 
American  and  Canadian  scenery.  Such  a  commonplace  subject 
had  never  been  treated  in  such  an  original  manner  before,  and 
probably  a  similar  attempt  by  any  other  author  would  result  in  a 
failure.  This  first  attempt  at  portraying  the  commonplaces  in 
American  life  was  eminently  successful.  All  of  Howells's  novels 
are  realistic,  and  paint  American  life  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance"  the  familiar  characters  of"  Their 
Wedding  Journey"  reappear,  but  the  principal  roles  are  given  to 
Miss  Kitty  Ellison  and  her  Bostonian  adorer,  Mr.  Arbuton.  This 
is  Howells's  first  novel ;  here  the  interest  of  the  story  overbalances 
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that  of  the  Landscape)  although  there  are  many  sketches  <>i  Cana- 
dian scenery  in  town  and  country  ;  it  is  at  once  a  novel  and  a  hook 
Of  travels  on  a  small  scale. 

"The  Undiscovered  Country"  is  a  study  of  Shakerism  and 
Spiritualism;  we  learn  something  of  the  customs  of  the  Shakers, 

but  ill  regard  to  the  workings  of  Spiritualism  we  are  given  no 
satisfactory  information. 

"  Dr.  Breen's  Practice"  is  a  study  of  woman  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  is  insipid,  and  affords  but  meagre  play  for  his  peculiar 
genius.  It  is  the  thin  fringe  of  watering-place  life.  "  Jocelyn's  " 
is  on  the  seashore,  away  from  the  town  and  connected  with  it  by 
the  barge  whose  chief  business  is  to  bring  fresh  meat  for  the  table, 
and  the  gaunt  bag  which  contains  the  mail.  The  "lady  of  the 
house,  doing  her  back  hair  at  the  dressing-room  glass,  is  divided 
from  her  husband,  smoking  at  the  parlor  fire-place,  only  by  a  par- 
tition of  unlathed  studding."  This  book  shows  that  Howells  is  an 
acute  note-taker,  and  that  nothing  human  escapes  his  shrewd 
observation.     . 

"Annie  Kilburn "  portrays  a  quiet,  retiring  maiden  woman. 
Miss  Kilburn,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years  in  Rome,  returns 
to  her  native  town  of  Hatboro',  Massachusetts,  a  residence  and 
manufacturing  town.  Her  experiences  with  the  people  of  her  for- 
mer acquaintance,  and  with  the  various  "  Social  Unions,"  are 
related  in  a  fairly  readable  manner.  The  fault  of  the  book  seems 
to  be  that  it  has  no  clearly  defined  central  aim  or  purpose.  As  we 
lay  the  book  down  we  feel  that  the  author  has  failed  to  accomplish 
what  he  might  have  had  in  mind. 

"A  Modern  Instance"  and  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  "  are 
among  the  best  of  American  realistic  novels.  Critics  claim  that 
these  books  lack  ideality,  and  other  qualities  that  we  find  in  the 
old  English  novels.  Truly  Mr.  Howells  has  left  romance  out  of 
his  novels,  but  as  we  take  up  one  of  his  books,  we  are  surprised, 
not  at  the  unusual  features,  but  at  the  naturalness  of  the  portrayal 
of  scenes  and  places.  How  like  Americans  of  to-day  is  Silas 
Lapham,  a  man  of  enterprise,  great  social  ambitions,  and  gener- 
osity !     Still  there  is  in  this  novel  a  certain  artificiality  which  per- 
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vades  all  of  Howells's  books.  Characters  are  well  drawn,  but 
many  times  they  lack  life.  But  in  "A  Modern  Instance,"  how 
true  to  life  are  the  characters  of  Marcia  and  Bartley  Hubbard  I 
Marcia,  a  whimsical,  capricious,  and  jealous  woman,  is  not  just 
what  we  would  wish  to  find  in  a  novel,  but  such  women  we  actu- 
ally do  find  ;  Bartley,  also  capricious  and  variable  in  temper,  yet 
earnest  and  devoted  to  his  wife,  is  a  type  of  the  hard-working 
newspaper  reporter.  Other  notable  characters  might  be  mentioned, 
but  why  multiply  examples?  Mr.  Howells's  books  are  full  of  typi- 
cal American  characters,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  say  of  Howells, 
as  has  been  said  of  Henry  James,  that  he  is  "  a  faultless  photog- 
rapher, but  not  an  artist." 

"  Criticism  and  Fiction,"  one  of  Howells's  recent  books,  is  by  far 
his  most  valuable  work ;  his  chapters  on  criticism  are  exceedingly 
valuable,  but  all  will  not  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  writers 
of  fiction,  when  he  places  Jane  Austen  above  George  Eliot.  He 
has,  as  it  seems,  an  unwarranted  admiration  for  the  former,  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  her  the  "  divine  Jane."  He  says  of  her, 
"Jane  Austen  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  English  novelists  to 
treat  material  with  entire  truthfulness.  Because  she  did  this,  she 
remains  the  most  artistic  of  the  English  novelists,  and  alone 
worthy  to  be  matched  with  the  great  Scandinavian,  Slavic, 
and  Latin  artists."  And  again  he  says,  "  The  art  of  fiction,  as  Jane 
Austen  knew  it,  declined  through  Scott  and  Bulwer  and  Dickens 
and  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Thackeray  and  even  George  Eliot." 
Realism  is  his  hobby,  and  we  can  see,  only  too  plainly,  that  he 
wishes  us  to  understand  that  Jane  Austen,  Henry  James,  and  him- 
self are  the  typical  representatives  of  this  realism.  The  book  is 
indeed  meritorious,  and  should  be  read,  if  not  possessed,  by  every 
student  of  literature. 

An  example  of  the  great  originality  Howells  shows  in  most  of  his 
books,  appears  in  the  following  anecdote,  related  by  a  lady  who 
attended  a  masquerade  ball,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  when  charac- 
ters from  Scott's  novels  were  to  be  impersonated :  As  the  evening 
wore  on,  Mr.  Howells  was  noticed  going  about  in  his  ordinary 
evening  dress.     People  were  asking  one  another  what  character 
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Mr.  Ho  wells  was  impersonating.  No  one  could  answer.  Finally 
one  of  the  guests  said  to  him,  kk  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  ask  what 
character  you  arc  representing?"  "Oh,  certainly!"  said  he, 
"I  am  'the  gentle  reader'."  Who  else  would  have  thought  of 
"the  gentle  reader,"  a  character  so  often  mentioned  in  the  pages 
of  Scott? 

"  Literature,"  says  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  "  is  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  the  race  :  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  autobiographic, 
in  the  sense  of  being  contemporary,  is  of  inferior  value."  This  is 
one  reason  why  Howells's  writings  are  valuable  ;  they  are  on  con- 
temporary affairs.  He  writes  of  life  as  every  one  sees  it,  and  does 
not  embellish  facts,  but,  true  to  his  realistic  tendencies,  he  paints 
what  he  sees.  All  of  his  women  characters  are  not  heroic  and 
noble ;  some  are  commonplace  and  unimportant  in  the  world  of 
society ;  others  are  of  the  best  society.  He  is  rather  inclined  to 
write  of  people  in  the  better  circles. 

Johnson  says  of  women  preachers,  "  It  is  like  a  dog's  walking 
on  his  hind  legs  ;  it  is  not  well  done,  but  you  are  surprised  to  find 
it  done  at  all."  So  with  Howells's  works  as  a  whole  ;  they  are  not 
all  perfect  models  of  literature,  indeed  very  far  from  it ;  but,  as  a 
man  who  has  written  so  much  of  fiction  and  poetry  and  criticism, 
and  so  many  editorials,  we  are  compelled  to  place  him  among  the 
leading  writers  of  the  present  day.  No  one  has  pictured  so  many 
phases  of  the  present  American  society ;  and  while  his  books  are 
written  more  for  the  present  than  for  all  time,  he  has  achieved  a 
reputation  that  has  made  him  justly  popular  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

A.  J.  Matthews. 
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HERBERT   DARLING   FOSTER. 

Herbert  Darling  Foster  was  born  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  in 
1863,  but  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Winchester,  Mass.,  which 
has  since  been  his  home.  His  preparation  for  college  was  begun 
at  Cushing  academy  and  completed  at  Phillips  Exeter  academy, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881. 

Entering  Dartmouth  the  following  autumn,  he  at  once  took  a 
high  position  both  in  scholarship  and  in  college  life,  which  he 
maintained  throughout  his  entire  course.  He  was  prominent  in 
matters  of  college  interest.  Whether  it  was  athletics,  the  lecture 
course,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  political  club,  or  his  class  interests 
that  demanded  his  attention,  he  was  always' interested  and  always 
a  leader.  He  wras  graduated  in  1885,  sixth  in  his  class,  with  final 
honors  cum  laude  in  Greek. 

Before  his  graduation  he  had  accepted  a  position  as.  instructor 
in  English  in  the  Worcester  academy,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  three  years,  succeeding  at  that  time  to  the  department  of  His- 
tory and  German,  which  he  had  helped  to  develop.  His  work 
in  this  department  was  so  successful  that  he  finally  gave  up  his 
cherished  plan  of  further  study  in  Greek  and  devoted  himself  to 
History.  Under  his  instructorship  eight  courses  were  offered  in 
History,  requiring  some  700  hours  of  work,  a  larger  amount,  I 
think,  than  is  offered  in  any  other  preparatory  school  in  New  Eng- 
land in  a  four  years  course.  Here  as  in  college  he  was  marked 
by  a  strong  personality  and  vigorous  life. 

After  six  years  of  teaching,  he  entered  the  graduate  school  of 
Harvard  University,  obtained  the  Morgan  Fellowship  in  History, 
which  he  has  held  for  two  years  ;  became  president  of  the  Grad- 
uate Club,  and  has  now  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  for  further 
study ;  he  has  already  spent  two  summers  in  foreign  travel  and 
study.  He  will  bring  to  his  department  in  Dartmouth  a  valuable 
experience  in  teaching,  undoubted  ability,  and  an  untiring  devo- 
tion. 

Gilbert  S.  Blakely. 


The  Chair. 


No  feature  of  the  remarkable  developments  that  have  marked 

the  present  year  in  Dartmouth,  gives  The  Chair  more  pleasure 
than  the  establishment  of  the  new  chairs  in  History,  Social  Science, 
Biology,  and  Physical  Culture.  The  first  requisite  of  any  educa- 
tional institution  is,  manifestly,  an  adequate  corps  of  instructors. 
No  luxury  or  completeness  of  other  equipment  can  compensate  for 
a  lack  in  the  teaching  force.  The  Williams  graduate  who  said 
that  his  idea  of  a  university  would  be  embodied  by  a  log  with 
Mark  Hopkins  upon  one  end,  and  himself  upon  the  other,  ex- 
pressed in  a  vivid  form  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  a  strong  man, 
with  keen  intellect,  warm  heart,  and  broad  culture,  is  an  education. 
The  board  of  trustees  appreciate  the  situation,  and  before  putting 
in  execution  the  plans  for  much-needed  new  buildings,  have 
strengthened  the  faculty  by  an  addition  of  two  new  men,  promising 
two  more  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


Prof.  D.  C.  Wells,  Yale  '81,  who  has  been  for  three  years  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  Political  Economy  and  History  in 
Bowdoin,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  new  chair  of  Social  Science. 
He  will  also  instruct  the  classes  in  history,  while  the  man  just 
elected  to  that  department,  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Dartmouth  '85, 
is  taking  his  year's  leave  of  absence  in  Germany.  Mr.  Foster  has 
had  distinguished  success,  both  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher,  and 
will  strengthen  a  department  which  has  been  lamentably  weak. 

We  call  attention  to  the  half-tone  photograph  of  Mr.  Foster  in 
this  issue,  and  congratulate  the  underclassmen  who  will  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  him  in  the  recitation  room  in  1894. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  debating  union  to  examine  the 
various  methods  of  undergraduate  government,  has  recommended 
to  that  body  a  system  similar  to  the  one  advised  in  the  April  Chair. 
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The  proposed  system  is  being  put  in  a  definite  form,  and  if  it 
proves  acceptable  to  the  faculty,  it  is  hoped  that  the  beginning  of 
the  next  academic  year  will  see  a  bond  of  unity  existing  between 
undergraduates  and  the  administration,  in  the  form  of  a  committee 
of  students  acting  with  representatives  of  the  faculty,  to  discuss 
freely  questions  of  interest  to  both  parties  which  may  arise,  and  in 
fact  do  arise,  hard  to  settle  fairly  without  a  presentation  of  both 
sides.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  for  in 
emergencies  the  same  thing  has  been  done  heretofore,  in  cases 
where  committees  chosen  by  the  students  have  presented  to  the 
faculty  grievances  claimed  by  them,  and  received  courteous  atten- 
tion ;  or  when  members  of  the  faculty  have  interviewed  individual 
students  to  ascertain  the  popular  feeling  of  the  college.  Such  a 
body  as  the  proposed  committee  would  be  a  definite,  always-ready 
resort  when  an  understanding  between  the  two  essential  elements 
of  college  life  is  desired.  It  is  not  thought  desirable  to  give  to  it- 
any  disciplinary  functions.  We  believe  that  this  movement,  if  it  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  executive  powers,  will  prove  to  be  a  valua- 
ble factor  of  college  organization. 


The  trustees  in  their  May  meeting  voted  to  open  the  Wilson 
Hall  reading-room  every  Sunday  afternoon.  This  action  marks 
the  accomplishment  of  a  desire  often  expressed  by  The  Chair. 
Very  little  opposition  has  been  made  to  this  procedure  for  some 
time,  but  wisdom  is  shown  by  caution  when  it  is  a  question  of  re- 
moving restrictions  so  long  thought  necessary.  There  seems  to  be 
no  special  necessity  for  free  access  to  the  stack-rooms,  and  this  is 
at  present  denied.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  no  library  of  equal 
size  in  the  United  States  offers  so  many  privileges  to  its  patrons  as 
the  Dartmouth  library. 

The  Lit.  proposes  to  issue  a  "Commencement  Number"  on 
June  15,  containing  a  large  amount  of  matter  of  local  and  personal 
interest.  Among  the  alumni  contributions  will  be  an  article  upon 
the  "Literary  Work  of  William  Drummond  Baker  '89,"  by  his 
classmate,  O.  S.  Davis.     Mr.  Baker's  work  upon  The  Dartmouth 
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Was  of  such  quality  as  to  make  it  a  decided  literals'  rival  to  the 
then  infant  LlTBRARY  MONTHLY.  His  recent  untimely  death 
gives  additional  interest  to  this  sketch  of  his  college  work. 

Mr.  John  Scales  '63,  editor  of  the  Dover  Republican^  furnishes 

an  interesting  account,  the  first  ever  published,  of  the  -k  Dartmouth 
Cavalry,"  a  volunteer  company  of  college  boys  who  went  to  the 
front  in  1863.  The  leader  in  the  movement,  and  captain  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Sanford  S.  Burr,  now  a  prosperous  merchant  in 
Chicago,  is  a  classmate  and  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Scales,  and 
supplied  the  data  for  the  article. 


In  the  midst  of  the  pride  of  enlarged  capacities  and  improved 
conditions  comes  a  heavy  blow  to  the  college  and  the  state.  No 
man  of  the  faculty  has  entered  more  heartily  into  the  work,  or 
looked  forward  with  more  enthusiasm  to  the  future,  than  Professor 
Patterson.  And  suddenly,  literally  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  he 
heard  the  bell  from  Dartmouth  Hall  ringing  the  call  to  evening 
prayer,  and  as  the  gathering  darkness  fell  around  the  little  house 
of  God,  without  pain  of  parting,  or  sorrow  of  farewells,  his  soul 
floated  away  on  "  such  a  tide  as  moving  seemed  asleep,  too  full  for 
sound  and  foam."  His  death  is  an  ideal  answer  to  the  poet's 
prayer : 

"  Twilight  and  evening  bell, 
And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark." 


By  the  Way. 


A  news  item  appeared  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers  some  six 
months  ago,  which  quoted  a  prominent  senior  as  saying  that  every 
thing  ever  done  for  Dartmouth  College  had  been  done  by  the  trus- 
tees and  alumni,  and  the  faculty  were  only  a  drag  on  the  wheels 
of  progress.  The  item  was  not  characterized  by  the  judicial  tem- 
per, and  seemed  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  be  dictated  to  some 
extent  by  feelings  of  revenge  ;  but  it  called  forth  various  com- 
ments from  various  sources.  The  faculty  very  naturally  were  not 
pleased  with  it,  and  expressed  the^  greatest  contempt  and  commis- 
eration both  for  the  paper  and  for  the  prominent  senior.  There 
was  not  wanting  a  considerable  body  of  students  who  expressed 
great  satisfaction  that  what  they  considered  the  truth  had  at  last 
been  openly  spoken.  Other  students  considered  the  item  entirely 
correct  but  sincerely  regretted  its  publication,  as  not  calculated  to 
benefit  the  college.  And  still  others  held  that  the  statement  was 
both  untrue  and  uncalled  for. 


But  whether  true  or  not,  this  bit  of  news  was  but  the  expression 
of  a  feeling  not  at  all  uncommon  among  both  the  students  and 
alumni,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  outside  world.  Among  the 
students  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  most  uncomplimentary  epithets 
bestowed  upon  members  of  the  faculty."  Some  mildly  state  that 
they  fail  to  get  much  benefit  from  the  instruction  of  certain  profes- 
sors ;  others  regret  that  we  are  under  the  control  of  such  a  choice 
collection  of  fossils. 

One  senior  of  average  intelligence  was  lately  heard  to  say  that 
he  had  less  respect  for  the  Dartmouth  faculty  than  for  any  other 
similar  body  of  men  in  the  country.  And  as  all  these  students  be- 
come alumni  in  their  turn,  it  is  but  natural  that  a  similar  state  of 
mind  should  exist  among  the  younger  graduates. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  Can  it  really  he  that  the  facility 
oi  this  famoUfl  old  COlleges  with  its  long  established  good  name, 
its  energetic  and  prominent  alumni,  and  its  well  known  thorough- 
ness of  mental  discipline,  among   whose  professors  are  numbered 

several  of  national,  and  one  or  two  of  international,  reputation,  art! 
incapable?  Do  these  remarks  really  mean  anything  at  all?  If 
there  is  any  foundation  for  them,  it  might  be  well  to  look  around 
and  see  what  it  is  :  if  there  is  not,  it  is  time  for  them  to  cease. 


If  we  had  an  enemy,  one  whom  we  hated  with  a  hatred  fierce 
and  insatiate,  we  should  certainly  try  to  get  him  a  job  as  a  college 
professor.  No  one  but  a  man  of  genius  can  stand  the  test,  and 
pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  daily  recitations  unharmed. 
Cut  off  from  the  inspiration  of  the  outside  world,  associating  mostly 
with  those  who  are  far  inferior  to  him  in  age,  intelligence,  and,  on 
on  the  average,  in  natural  ability ;  repeating  again  and  again  to 
successive  classes  the  same  ideas,  the  same  fancies,  thoughts,  as- 
pirations, jokes ;  bound  to  the  galling  monotony  of  fixed  hours  and 
days  cut  in  pieces  of  stove-wood  length,  exposed  every  day  to 
an  hour's  pillory  before  a  class  pitiless  as  boys  and  keen  as  men, 
a  class  more  critical,  caustic,  and  cynical  than  they  ever  will  be 
again,  he  is  in  the  focus  of  a  light  which  brings  out  in  clear  relief 
every  fault,  every  peculiarity,  every  imperfection  of  character  he 
may  possess.  An  angel  from  heaven  could  not  fill  the  position 
satisfactorily ;  much  less  a  retired  minister.  His  auditors  have  a 
combination  of  asinine  conceit,  preternatural  sharpness  of  observa- 
tion, and  utter  lack  of  levelheaded  comparative  judgment,  which 
may  well  strike  terror  to  his  soul. 


As  we  said  last  month,  we  students  take  ourselves  too  seriously. 
We  labor  under  the  impression  that  if  we  only  had  a  chance  to  try 
it  we  could  improve  on  the  universe  without  any  particular  diffi- 
culty;  and  we  mean  to  have  a  chance  one  of  these  days,  too.    Un- 
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doubted ly  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  ;  a  man  can  do  about  anything 
he  thinks  he  can  :  but  we  fail  to  analyze  and  compare.  We  judge 
our  faculty  by  an  absolute  standard.  We  have  in  mind  some  unde- 
fined state  of  perfection,  and  we  note  with  horror  that  our  profess- 
ors do  not  reach  it.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  colleges  of  the  same  size  and  importance  as 
Dartmouth  ;  and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken  they  would  bear 
that  comparison  tolerably  well. 


But  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke  there  is  usually  a  little 
fire.  Whether  it  be  the  result  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  or  of 
internal  indolence  and  unpracticality,  it  is  certainly  the  fact  that  in 
a  review  of  the  history  of  Dartmouth,  the  faculty  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  important  factor  in  its  progress.  There 
have  been  instances  within  the  last  four  years,  a  dozen  of  which 
can  be  readily  brought  to  mind,  in  which  it  has  really  seemed  that 
the  faculty  of  our  college  have  manifested  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  inertia.  Why  is  it  that  most  of  them  take  so  little  interest  in 
our  athletic  interests,  in  our  literary  interests,  in  any  part  of  col- 
lege work  except  that  of  the  class-room  ;  and  sometimes  apparently 
not  much  in  that?  College  life  nowadays  is  a  complex  thing; 
class-room  work  is  but  the  half  of  it — and  the  least  important  half 
at  that.  In  the  faculty  we  have  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  contin- 
ually on  the  ground,  familiar  with  the  needs  of  students,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  rare  influence,  both  among  the  undergraduates  and  among 
the  prominent  people  of  the  intellectual  world,  able  to  lay  plans 
for  the  college  extending  over  whole  decades,  and  to  marshal 
forces  to  carry  them  out  far  greater  than  are  ever  in  the  hands  of 
students,  or  of  most  of  the  alumni.  Why  have  they  done  so  little? 
Why  are  they  doing  so  little? 


We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  some  members  of  our  faculty 
have  done  and  are  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  for  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  the  colleges  but  neither  do  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  have  not  clone  and  are  not  doing  all  that  might  be 

expected.  Dartmouth  college  is  entering  upon  a  new  and  Wider 
Career  of  usefulness.     Its  progress  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  difficult  for 

the  student  of  five  years  ago  to  anticipate  the  college  of  five  years 
hence.  The  alumni  are  taking  a  deeper  interest  than  ever  before 
in  our  prosperity.  The  students  are  manifesting  more  energy  and 
more  liberality  than  heretofore  ;  and  are  doing  their  best  to  make 
the  complex  machinery  of  college  life  run  smoothly.  The  great- 
est interest  should  be  expected.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
with  the  addition  of  several  new  professors  now  to  be  made,  and 
the  different  spirit  animating  all  Dartmouth  affairs,  our  faculty  will 
be  able  to  throw  off  the  cobwebs  of  learning  while  retaining  the 
essential  part,  to  emerge  from  their  well-worn  rut  and  make  the 
dirt  fly  somewhere. 


Crayon    Bleu. 


Outline  of  the  Principles  of  History.  (A  translation  of  Grundress  Der  Historik,  by  Professor 
Droysen  of  the  University  of  Berlin),  by  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Historik  was  the  syllabus  which  Professor  Droysen  used  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  advanced  classes  in  history  as  a  basis  for  his  extended  lectures,  the  best  ever  delivered 
upon  the  subject,  on  the  "  Enclyclopsedia  and  Methodology  of  History."  This  little  work 
will  appeal  powerfully  to  all  readers  possessing  a  philosophic  cast  of  mind,  who  love  to 
think  truth  in  its  ultimate  forms.  It  cannot  but  have  a  deep  interest  for  all  thorough 
thinkers  and  teachers,  whether  specially  cultivating  history,  theology,  or  literature.  The 
translator  believes  this  book  to  be  the  weightiest  book  of  its  size  composed  in  our  cen- 
tury, weightier  than  any  other,  great  or  small,  except  certain  treatises  by  Hegel.  Presi- 
dent Andrews's  own  words  will  best  express  his  views  of  the  need  of  philosophy,  of  history, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  translation, — "  I  know  the  present  tendency  of  historical  study  too 
well  to  expect  that  all  the  English  and  American  historical  scholars  will  read  this  book 
who,  in  my  judgment,  would  greatly  profit  by  reading  it.  In  most  directions  one  finds  a 
stronger  zeal  for  the  knowledge  of  history  than  for  the  understanding  of  history.  We  are 
so  busy  at  gathering  facts  that  no  time  is  left  us  to  reflect  upon  their  deeper  meanings. 
Too  many  who  wish  to  be  considered  historians  seem  hardly  less  enthusiastic  over  the 
history  of  some  town  pump,  provided  it  is  'fresh' and  'written  from  the  sources,' than 
over  that  of  the  rise  of  a  constitution.  Happily  this  fault  is  less  pronounced  than  it  was. 
With  increasing  clearness  is  it  seen  that  history  is  rationally  interesting  only  as  man's  life 
is  interesting,  and  that,  touching  man's  life,  the  element  in  which  one  may  most  legiti- 
mately feel  deep  interest  is  its  moral  evolution.  This  is  emphatically  Droysen's  view,  and 
in  the  '  Outline '  he  sets  it  forth  in  a  more  inspiring  and  convincing  manner  than  is  done 
by  any  other  writer." 

A  Student' 's  Manual  of  Laboratory  Course  in  Physical  Measurement.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Many  schools  have  apparently  been  deterred  from  the  more  liberal  introduction  of  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  physics  by  the  great  expense  involved  in  fitting  a  labora- 
tory for  classes  of  any  considerable  size.  The  high  price  of  apparatus  to  be  found  on  the 
market  allows  even  a  fairly  well-endowed  institution  to  purchase  at  most  but  a  few  instru- 
ments of  each  kind.  But  this,  while  in  a  certain  way  economical  in  the  initial  expense  of 
apparatus,  is  very  extravagant  of  teaching  force,  making  an  instructor  wisely  hesitate 
before  assuming  the  burden  of  extending  the  course  to  his  larger  classes.  For,'  with  but  a 
few  duplicate  pieces  of  apparatus,  either  the  laboratory  sections  must  be  small  and  the 
hours  of  work  numerous,  or  one  student  must  be  engaged  on  one  experiment  while  another 
is  at  work  on  some  other,  involving  thus  a  separate  detailed  explanation  to  each.  The 
departure  from  a  systematic  order  of  experiments,  which  this  rotation  method  necessitates, 
is  fatal  to  any  progressive  development  of  ideas.     This  manual,  by  its  clear  and  practical 
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explanations  of  the  more  fundamental  experiments  <>f  Physics,  should  bean  Incentive  to 
better  equipment  of  Laboratories  and  Increase  the  amount  of  work  required  oi  Individual 
students. 

Li  BarHer de .sv'.-v'/A-,  Pierre  Augustm  Beacnarchais.    Edited  by  O.  II.  15.  Spiers,  Phila. 
delphia.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

A  bright  and  lively  little  prose-comedy  by  one  of  the  charming  French  eighteenth 
century  writers.  The  peculiar  merits  of  the  plot  of  Le  Barbier  de  Seville  lies  in  the  skill 
with  which  the  duel  is  conducted  between  Bartholo  and  his  adversaries.  It  takes  all 
Figaro's  cunning  and  invention,  at  the  back  of  Almaviva's  clash,  to  get  the  better  o* 
Rosine's  guardian.  Bartholo  is  acuteness  itself:  nous  serous  bien  /teureux,  remarks  Figaro 
who  knows  him  well,  s'/'l  fie  vous  recommit  pas,  vous  qu'il  rta  jamais  vie  !  Not  a  move  is 
made  against  him  but  he  divines  its  motive  and  foils  it  at  once.  And  in  the  end,  if  he  is 
overcome,  we  feel  it  is  rather  because  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fight  than  because  he 
is  over-matched.  Hence  the  interest  aroused  by  so  equal  a  contest  is  not  disappointed  in 
its  issue,  and  the  final  impression  left  by  the  play  is  eminently  satisfactory. 

Forensic  Oratory,  by  William  C.  Robinson.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

This  manual  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  clear, 
and  exhaustive  treatments  of  a  familiar  subject  that  has  appeared  in  our  literature.  The 
art  of  oratory  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  whatever  is  said  upon  the  subject  must  necessarily 
be  in  some  respects  a  repetition ;  but  the  author,  while  gathering  together  all  the  best 
thoughts  of  others,  has  added  so  much  that  is  new,  and  put  the  whole  in  such  excellent 
form,  that  it  well  deserves  the  high  value  which  our  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson  places  upon  it. 
Not  only  does  the  author  treat  of  forensic  oratory,  but  he  devotes  the  whole  of  the  first 
part  of  the  book  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  oratory  in  general,  taking  up  among  other 
things  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  successful  orator.  It  is  a  book  which  every 
speaker,  whether  he  be  a  lawyer  or  not,  ought  to  study.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  professor  in 
the  Yale  Law  School,  and  a  Dartmouth  graduate  of  whom  the  class  of  '54  and  the  college 
herself  may  well  feel  proud. 


Exchanges 


The  Wellesley  Magazine  for  March  presents  a  prose  number  and,  though  the  prose  is 
good  and  exceedingly  interesting,  we  miss  the  flavor  which  college  verse  gives  to  any  Lit. 
The  "  leader  "  is  a  touching  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Phillips  Brooks  by  the  class  of 
'89,  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  member.  The  fairy  story  entitled  "  The  Little  Rainbow 
Maiden  "  is  a  beautiful  fantasy  of  fairy  life.  The  simplicity  of  the  treatment  adds  much  to 
its  charm.  In  the  article  on  Forecasts  of  the  Future  in  "  Paracelsus  "  and  in  "  In  Memo- 
riam,"  a  careful  critical  analysis  and  comparison  is  given  of  Browning's  and  Tennyson's 
greatest  poems.  There  is  a  bright  semi-humorous  sketch  in  "  The  Tale  of  a  Black  Cat." 
The  putting  in  story  form  in  "  Was  it  Robbery  "  of  a  familiar  joke  does  not  add  much  to 
it,  except  perhaps  to  its  staleness.  In  the  story  of  "  A  Parable  of  a  Soul's  Search  "  we 
find  a  strong  sketch  of  a  soul's  search  after  the  truth.  It  is  a  good  example  of  what  a 
"  purpose  "  story  may  be  and  still  be  entertaining.  The  Free  Press,  which  is  open  for  the 
discussion  of  all  college  questions,  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  features  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

The  opening  article  in  The  Mount  Holyoke  for  May  is  a  criticism  of  George  Eliot's 
poem,  "  The  Legend  of  Jubal."  It  is  a  thoughtful  critique  of  the  characters  of  the  poem 
and  of  its  philosophy.  The  aptness  and  'force  of  the  illustrations  are  an  excuse  for  their 
large  number.  It  has  an  added  interest  from  its  being  written  in  collaboration.  "  The 
Revival  of  the  Old-Fashioned  Novel "  is  a  comparison  of  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field "  and  Warner's  "  Little  Journey  in  the  World."  It  gives  a  good  contrast  between  the 
demands  of  literature  at  the  present  day  and  at  Goldsmith's  time.  By  far  the  brightest 
story  of  the  month  in  its  conception  and  execution  is  "  Van  Bibber."  It  deals  wholly  with 
well  known  characters  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  is  very  brightly  told.  The 
little  pastel  in  the  "  Kodak,"  whose  refrain  begins  "  He  was  only  a  little  jeweller  "  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  month.  The  verse  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  prose,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  pleasing  bits. 

The  April  number  of  the  Vassar  Miscellany  opens  with  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
Greek  drama,  touching  especially  on  "  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles."  "  The  Palms  "  is  a 
bright  little  story  of  city  life,  and  the  first  prose  of  the  issue.  There  are  several  short 
sketches  and  light  articles  to  complete  the  body,  with  a  couple  of  pages  of  not  very  good 
verse. 

The  variety  in  the  sketches  and  the  stories  of  the  Amherst  Lit.  for  April  is  its  most  attrac- 
tive feature.  The  reviews  of  Charles  Dickens's  unfinished  story,  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,"  is  a  candid  but  not  exhaustive  essay.  There  is  a  gruesome  ghost  story  in 
"What  Monsieur  Ferrieur  Heard,  but  did  not  See."  The  allegory,  "  Ye  Fierce  Contest 
between  Ye  Devil  and  Ye  Honest  Man,"  is  something  odd  and  is  fairly  well  told.  There 
is  something  unnatural  in  the  handling  of  the  story,  "  A  Short  Elopement."     The  plot 
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is    too    simple-    to   bo    of   great    interest.      We    like    the   sketch   Oil  M  Midnight  I  >il."      I'  will 

strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  man]/  readers.    The  besl  conceived  story  of  the  numb 
the  "Two  Bits  of  Clay."    it  is  a  pathetic  love  story  of  the  Mound  Builders.    The  Sketch 
Book  is  small  but  attractive.     We  congratulate  the/.//,  on  its  change  oi  editor 

from  one  class  to  two,  and  its  prospi  cts  Eoi  the  coming  year. 

We  find  in  the  Cornell  Magazine  for  April  a  rather  lengthy  and  continued,  but  nevei 

less  interesting,   essay,   "A    Jaunt    through    the    Rocky    Mountains."      There   is    a  story   of 

street  Arab  life  in  the  "Spectacular  Benevolence."  It  is  more  of  a  study  than  a  story,  and 
is  well  done.  The  sketch  entitled  "  Sea  Wings"  is  too  local  and  too  long  to  be  very 
attractive  to  the  general  public.  It  is  a  careful  description,  however,  of  the  sails  and  rig- 
ging used  on  great  inland  seas.  In  the  strange  story,  "  A  Hypnotic  Student,"  a  q 
interest  is  aroused  that  is  not  wholly  pleasing  after  the  story  is  completed.  The  style  is 
light,  almost  too  much  so,  and  it  oversteps  very  much  the  realism  of  college  life  in  its 
plot. 

The  continued  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  Columbia  Lit.  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  editors.  The  third  number,  which  bears  the  date  of  April,  is  a  very 
attractive  issue.  One  is  surprised  at  the  large  amount  of  literary  matter  which  it  contains. 
The  leader  is  a  Columbian  article  on  "  The  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Discovery  of  America." 
It  is  comprehensive,  and  gives  a  careful  estimate  of  the  early  Saga  legends  regarding  the 
Norse  discovery  of  America.  The  co-education  of  Columbia  is  shown  by  a  straightfor- 
ward plea  on  "What  Does  a  Girl  Want  with  Political  Economy?"  It  deals  with  the 
college  education  of  women  in  a  fair  and  candid  way,  and  is  a  very  interesting  article,  not 
only  for  its  novelty  in  college  Lits.,  but  for  its  frankness  and  truth.  The  second  article,  on 
"  Some  Contemporary  Humorists,"  which  deals  with  Mr.  James  M.  Barrie,  is  as  well  done 
as  the  first.  "  No.  39  "  is  an  odd  sketch  of  French  life  in  Paris  that  holds  the  interest 
well.  There  are  articles  on  the  quality  of  Shakespeare's  fairies,  Mr.  Curtis  as  an  orator, 
and  "  The  Literary  Drama  "  to  complete  the  number. 

The  University  of  the  South  Magazine  publishes  a  memorial  number  for  May  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Edmund  Kirby  Smith. 

We  failed  to  notice  last  month  a  piece  of  plagiarism  in  the  March  Phillips  Andover 
Mirror  which  is  astonishing  in  its  audacity.  It  is  the  first  sketch  in  the  "  Mirage,"  which 
deals  of  Russian  life,  and  is  all  but  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  bright  "  etching  "  called  "  The 
Little  Nihilist"  in  the  September  (1892)  number  of  the  Short  Stories. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  verse  in  the  exchanges  of  the  month,  but  it  is  far  below  the 
average  in  quality. 

TURKISH  VIOLETS. 

O  violets  which  grow 
Around  gray  ruins  of  ancient  fortresses, 
Or  in  the  shade  of  gloomy  cypresses,        * 

Or  nestle  low 
Beside  the  roots  of  mighty  walnut  trees 
Which  have  endured  the  storms  of  centuries, 
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Across  the  sea 
Your  shy,  sweet  kindred  fill  the  shady  woods, 
And  sunny  hollows  o'er  which  nature  broods ; 

Where  wander  free 
Only  her  creatures — wind  and  bee  and  bird; 
Only  their  inarticulate  voice  is  heard. 

But  you 
Spring  up  from  soil  so  often  trampled  o'er 
By  mailed  warriors,  that  their  crimson  gore 

Has  changed  your  hue 
To  deepest  purple,  so  in  you  we  see 
How  hardly  won  a  thing  is  royalty. 

Mt.  Holyoke. 


TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 

Wind  of  the  glowing  west, 

Chanting  thine  evensong  to  tired  day, 
Blow  fair  and  free  across  the  mountains'  crest ; 

Waft  dream-thoughts  from  the  cloudland  far  away, 
Where  cliffs  and  woods  blend  in  the  evening's  gold 
In  glories  manifold. 

Voice  of  the  dying  light, 

Banish  the  tangled  mist  from  out  my  brain  ! 
And  ever  singing  in  thy  dewy  flight 

With  sweetest  touch  of  restful  night,  again 
Weave  prophecies  of  still  more  glorious  day, 
And  bring  me  peace,  I  pray. 

Brown  Magazine, 
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That  //its  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor,  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remetn- 
trances  of  hafpy  but  departed  days. 

'39.  Dr.  Cheney,  the  venerable  president  of  Bates  college,  is  suffering  from  declining 
health,  and  it  is  rumored  that  a  younger  man  will  be  asked  to  accept  the  position. 

'43.  Rev.  James  Fletcher  died  suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warning,  at  his  home  in 
Acton,  Mass.,  March  23,  1893.  He  was  born  in  Acton,  September  5,  1823,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  and  at  Andover  seminary,  and  was  ordained  in  1849.  ^e  was  pastor  of  the 
Maple  Street  church,  Danvers,  for  fifteen  years,  and  resigned  to  accept  the  principalship 
of  the  Danvers  High  school.  He  afterwards  taught  in  several  other  schools,  and  also 
served  on  school  boards.     One  daughter  survives  him. 

'43.  Judge  Robert  I.  Burbank  died  May  6,  at  his  residence,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Judge  Burbank  was  born  in  Shelburne,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1818,  and  was,  therefore,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  seventy-five  years  old.  He  passed  his  early  youth  in  his  native  town. 
Endowed  with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  he  determined  to  acquire  a  good  education, 
and  after  a  severe  course  of  study  entered  Dartmouth  college  in  1840.  Three  years  after- 
ward, at  the  expiration  of  his  college  career,  distinguished  by  diligence  and  punctuality,  he 
graduated  with  high  honors.  Having  made  the  choice  of  the  law  for  a  profession,  he 
entered  the  Law  school  at  Cambridge,  then  presided  over  by  the  learned  and  lamented 
Judge  Story.  In  March,  1844,  young  Burbank  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Daniel 
Webster,  who  recognized  his  talents,  showed  him  marked  favor,  and  secured  his  ardent 
friendship  and  admiration.  After  the  usual  course  of  study  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suf- 
folk bar,  and  almost  immediately  secured  a  lucrative  practice.  Judge  Burbank  was  quite 
prominent  in  political  affairs  in  his  early  life,  his  first  office  being  that  of  representative  to 
the  general  court,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1854.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  city  council,  where  he  served  two  terms.  As  a  military  man  Judge  Bur- 
bank was  widely  known  and  esteemed  throughout  the  commonwealth.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  commander  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  while  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment he  brought  his  command  up  to  a  high  mark  in  point  of  drill  and  discipline.  In  1856 
Judge  Burbank  was  again  returned  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  received  higher  honors  from  his  constituents  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
senate.  He  served  upon  many  important  committees  while  in  the  legislature,  and  was  ab- 
sent from  bis  post  only  when  called  to  perform  military  duty  in  connection  with  the  regi- 
ment over  which  he  was  in  command.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Judge  Burbank  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  until  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  judge  of  the  South  Boston  district 
court  in  1878.  During  all  the  time  Judge  Burbank  has  filled  the  position  of  presiding 
justice  of  the  court  at  South  Boston,  he  has  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  members 
of  the  bar  and  the  people  of  South  Boston. 
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'44.  Ex-Governor  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  Exeter,  has  completed  a  work  upon  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years,  entitled  "  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  New  Hampshire,"  and  it 
will  soon  be  published. 

'47.     Rev.  S.  C.  Gerould  delivered  the  Memorial  Day  address  at  Newport. 

'4S.  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson  delivered  the  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  Mary  Hitch- 
cock Memorial  hospital  on  May  3.  Mr.  Patterson  died  from  heart  disease  while  sitting  in 
his  seat  at  prayer  meeting  in  the  Congregational  vestry  on  the  evening  of  May  4.  The 
messenger  came  without  the  slightest  warning.  People  near  him  saw  him  tip  slightly  to 
one  side,  his  hands  moved  a  trifle,  and  all  was  over.  The  first  practical  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Mary  Hitchcock  hospital  was  in  furnishing  a  stretcher  to  convey  the  lifeless 
remains  to  his  late  residence.  Senator  Patterson  was  born  in  Henniker  in  1823.  He  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1848,  after  which  he  studied  in  Yale  Divinity  college,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  was  a  tutor  at  Dartmouth  from  1852  to  1854,  professor  of  mathematics 
from  1854  to  1859,  professor  of  astronomy  from  1859  to  1863,  was  elected  to  congress  in 
1863,  serving  two  terms  in  the  lower  house,  and  in  1867  he  was  chosen  United  States  sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  After  completing  his  term  at  Washington  he  travelled  exten- 
sively abroad.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  chosen  state  superintendent  of  education, 
which  position  he  resigned,  after  holding  it  ten  years,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  ora- 
tory in  Dartmouth.  He  took  a  very  active  interest  in  all  local  matters.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Hanover  board  of  education  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  when  in  town  he  was  an 
almost  daily  visitor  at  the  public  schools.  He  possessed  a  keen  and  powerful  mind,  was 
very  sympathetic,  and  was  greatly  loved  by  his  associates.  His  fame  as  an  orator  may  be 
said  to  be  world-wide.  Three  years  ago  he  delivered  a  masterly  address  in  London  before 
a  gathering  of  all  the  leading  clergymen  of  the  old  countries.  He  has  filled  innumerable 
comparatively  minor  offices,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  presidency  of  the  Amer- 
ican Teachers'  Institute.  He  married  Sarah  Parker,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilder,  of 
Laconia,  and  he  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son — Rev.  George  W.  Patterson.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  from  the  college  church,  May  8.  The  faculty,  trustees,  governor  and 
his  staff  were  present.     The  stude  nts  attended  in  a  body. 

'55.  Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Allen,  of  Claremont,  died  at  the  New  York  hospital,  April  26, 
while  on  his  return  from  Bermuda  and  Florida,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  hopes  of 
regaining  his  health.  Judge  Allen  was  born  in  Winhall,  Bennington  county,  Vt.,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1829.  He  attended  the  academies  at  Brattleboro,  Saxton's  River,  and  Keene,  and 
entered  Dartmouth  in  1851.  He  was  graduated  second  in  his  class,  which  contained  many 
distinguished  men  of  later  years,  among  them  Walbridge  A.  Field,  of  Massachusetts, 
Nelson  Dingley,  of  Maine,  and  many  others.  Following  his  graduation,  he  taught 
school  a  short  time,  and  then  read  law  with  Wheeler  &  Faulkner,  of  Keene,  subsequently 
with  Burke  &  Wait,  of  Newport,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  September  term  of 
court  in  Sullivan  county,  in  1858.  In  November,  1858,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  courts 
for  that  county,  and  continued  as  such  until  September,  1863,  when  he  was  appointed 
paymaster  in  the  army,  which  position  he  held  until  December,  1865.  In  January,  1867, 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  probate,  serving  until  July,  1874,  and  also  as  register  of  bank- 
ruptcy from  1867  to  J876.  In  1876,  by  general  request  of  the  bar  of  Sullivan  county,  he 
was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  which  position  he  held  continuously 
until  his  recent  resignation.  Judge  Allen  removed  from  Newport  to  Claremont  in  1868. 
He  was  for  several  years  moderator,  and  a  member  of  the  high  school  committee  from 
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1870  to  1875.    lie  had  lately  attended  the  Episcopal  church,    tie  waa  .1  membei  0 
Masonic  fraternity,  a  chartei  membei  and  foi  several  years  recordei  oi  Sullivan  command 
ery  of  Knights  Templar  and  a  director  of  the  Citizens'  National  bank.     \\< 
in  a  willow  ami  seven  children  by  his  first  wife— foui  daughters  and  three   loni     two  of 
the  latter  being  students  at  Dartmouth  and  the  eldesl  a  civil  engineei  foi  the  Amo 
coi  poration,  oi  Manchester. 

'56.    Rev.  Leonard  Z.  Ferris  is  pastor  of  the  Newman  Congregational  church  al 
Providence,  K.  I. 

'56.     V..  11.    Taylor  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Peterborough  school  board. 

'58.     Rev.  Albert  B.  Dascomb  is  residing  without  charge  at  Westminster,  Vt. 

'59.  Chase  H.  Dickinson  died  at  St.  Joseph's  hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  14. 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  born  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  December  8,  1837.  After  graduation  he  studied 
law  and  practised  for  a  short  time  in  Chicago.  Early  in  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Chicago  Mercantile  battery,  and  after  serving  two  years  received  a  commission  as 
captain  and  assistant  quartermaster,  in  which  office  he  served  two  years  more.  On  return" 
ing  from  the  army  he  did  not  resume  law  practice,  but  entered  upon  mercantile  business 
and  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  hardware  business  in  Kalamazoo.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  son. 

'60.  Rev.  Arthur  Little  delivered  the  congratulatory  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Pilgrim  church,  Upham's  Corner,  Mass.,  on  May  4. 

'6i.  Rev.  W.  J.  Tucker  delivered  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Nashua,  May  1. 

'6i.     Hon.  George  A.  Marden  was  Memorial  Day  orator  at  Nashua. 

'63.  Col.  Thomas  Cogswell  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Granite  State  club. 
He  is  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  position  of  U.  S.  pension  agent  for  this  district. 

'63.  Prof.  Isaac  Walker  recently  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  principal  of  Pem- 
broke academy. 

'64.  Hon.  John  P.  Bartlett,  of  Manchester,  will  be  orator  at  the  triennial  reunion  of 
the  McCollum  institute  alumni,  at  Mont  Vernon  in  August  next. 

'64.  Dr.  Cyrus  Richardson  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  First  Congregational  church, 
Nashua,  of  which  he  is  pastor,  on  May  1. 

'64.  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  is  register  of  vital  statistics  for  the  health  department  of 
Chicago. 

'65  D.  M.  C.  Dr.  Hanson  C.  Canney,  who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  at  Manches- 
ter, April  21,  died  of  his  injuries.  He  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  physicians  in 
that  section.  He  had  been  three  times  a  representative  to  the  legislature  from  Manches- 
ter and  from  the  town  of  Auburn.  He  was  a  member  of  Trinity  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  was  for  many  years  color  sergeant  of  the  Amoskeag  Veterans,  was  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Granite  State  club,  the  leading  Democratic  organization  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  the  president  of  the  Manchester  Building  and  Loan  association.  He  prac- 
tised in  Manchester  for  twenty  years.  He  was  an  author  of  no  mean  ability,  and  at  one 
time  owned  the  American  Young  Folks,  a  popular  juvenile  periodical.     He  was  a  man  of 
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great  stature,  weighing  in  the  vicinity  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.     He  leaves 
a  widow  and  one  daughter. 

'66.     G.  H.  Chickering  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Methuen  (Mass.)  schools. 

'66.  Judge  Henry  Stoddard  Sherman,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  died  at  sea  while  en  route  to 
Europe,  February  24,  the  funeral  occurring  March  13. 

'66.     William  D.  Perrin  is  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Nashua,  la. 

'67.  S.  C.  Bartlett  died  at  his  home  at  Winnetka,  111.,  March  19.  He  was  a  merchant, 
and  was  very  highly  respected. 

'69.  Judge  E.  E.  Parker  will  be  poet  at  the  triennial  reunion  of  the  McCollum  institute 
alumni,  at  Mont  Vernon,  in  August  next. 

'69.     George  R.  Stone  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  education  of  Franklin. 

'71.     Hon.  Alvin  Burleigh,  of  Plymouth,  delivered  the  Memorial  Day  oration  at  Enfield. 

'71.     A.  R.  Savage,  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  delivered  the  Memorial  Day  address  in  Lancaster. 

'71,  '67,  '74  hon.  In  the  famous  Nashua  library  case,  C.  W.  Hoitt  and  Judge  R.  M. 
Wallace  are  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Burns  for  the  defendants. 

'72  C.  S.  D.     R.  G.  Pike  has  resigned  the  city  solicitorship  of  Dover. 

'72.     Frank  D.  Hutchins  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Lancaster  board  of  trade. 

'72.  Rev.  H.  Martin  Kellogg,  late  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Wolcott,  Conn. 

'74  hon.  Rev.  P.  B.  Davis,  for  twenty-five  years  pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Congrega- 
tional church,  delivered  an  address  May  4,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Pilgrim 
church,  Upham's  Corner,  Mass. 

'74  C.  S.  D.  E.  A.  Jones  has  been  appointed  government  weigher  of  maple  sugar  by 
the  United  States  internal  revenue  department. 

'74.  Rev.  M.  P.  Dickey  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Lud- 
low, Mass.,  to  accept  a  call  to  Milton. 

'75  hon.  Ex-Governor  Cheney,  of  Manchester,  late  United  States  minister  to  Switzer- 
land, and  wife,  will  remain  in  Europe  until  next  September. 

'76.  C.  B.  Hibbard,  of  Laconia,  has  contributed  a  set  of  fifty  selected  views  of  White 
Mountain  scenery  to  the  World's  Fair  managers  for  the  New  Hampshire  scenic  exhibit. 

'77  hon.  Joseph  Kidder  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Odd  Fellows. 

'77.  Rev.  W.  L.  Sutherland  has  resigned  his  position  as  general  missionary  of  the  Con- 
gregational Sunday-school  and  Publishing  society,  and  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

'77  D.  M.  C.  Dr.  S.  N.  Welch,  of  South  Sutton,  was  orator  on  Memorial  Day  at  Wil- 
mot  Flat. 

'78.  William  D.  Parkinson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Amherst  (Mass.) 
schools.     He  has  been  for  five  years  superintendent  of  Falmouth  schools. 
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'7S.  w.  11.  Sin. ill,  who  recently  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  ;»'  Hud 
son  to  bcromc  superintendent  of  Bchooli  .it  Palmer,  Mass.,  was  visited  by  nil  m  bolai  1  and 
presented  with  a  silver  tea  service. 

';S.  Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham  h;is  accepted  the  call  of  the  Unitarian  society  at  I'.iockton, 
Mass. 

'79  C.  S.  1).,  \SS  hon.  The  members  of  the  advising  board  of  the  United  States  Loan 
and  Savings  company  have  elected  W.  M.  Mason  president  and  Hon.  John  M.  Mitchell 
attorney. 

'So.  Or.  Charles  II.  Cogswell,  for  eight  years  port  physician  of  Boston,  has  resigned 
this  position  to  become  superintendent  and  resident  physician  of  the  city  institution  of 
Long  Island. 

'So.     E.  F.  Jones  has  been  reelected  city  solicitor  of  Manchester. 

'So.     James  E.  Stone  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  school  board  at  Dunbarton. 

'80.  D.  P.  Dame  has  resigned  as  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  public  schools  at 
Webster,  Mass.,  to  take  effect  June  3.     He  has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Greenfield. 

'81.  Rev.  James  E.  Odlin,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Waukegan,  111.,  has 
lately  published  a  volume  of  twenty-six  sermons,  entitled  "  New  Concepts  of  Old  Dogmas. '* 
The  style  is  original  and  delightful.  From  the  title  one  might  expect  a  learned  discussion 
of  the  old  dogmas  of  theology,  but  the  preacher  ignores  any  necessity  in  this  direction, 
giving  in  a  most  lucid  manner  their  inner  meanings  as  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     The  work  has  received  most  favorable  comments  from  the  press. 

'83.     H.  F.  Kincaid  is  principal  of  the  Des  Moines  high  school.     Salary,  $2,600. 

'83.     C.  S.  Griswold  is  a  special  justice  of  the  Haverhill  police  court. 

'84.  E.  E.  Hale  was  married  recently  to  Miss  Annie  Draper,  at  North  Attleboro',. 
Mass. 

'84.     J.  W.  Flint  was  married  recently  to  Miss  Lizzie  Johnson,  at  Pittsfield. 

'85  hon.  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  of  Concord,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Boards  of  Health. 

'85  hon.,  '54.  W.  H.  Foster  and  Hon.  W.  W.  Bailey  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  branch  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  following  Dart- 
mouth alumni  have  been  chosen  officers  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion: Vice-presidents,  Joshua  G.  Hall  '51,  W.  L.  Foster  '60  hon.,  and  Jeremiah  Smith  '83 
hon. ;  assistant  managers,  John  Kimball  '56,  W.  W.  Bailey  '54,  and  James  W.  Patterson 
'48 ;  George  Byron  Chandler  '82  hon.,  member  of  finance  committee. 

'85.     E.  F.  Philbrick  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Concord. 

'86  C.  S.  D.     George  Wales  is  a  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  city  of  Manchester. 

'86.     J.  G.  Thompson  is  superintendent  of  schools  in  Leominster,  Mass. 

'87.     H.  E.  Chamberlin  is  teaching  in  North  Platte,  Neb. 

'&j.  Rev.  Stephen  G.  Emerson,  who  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  six  months  ago,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Morento,  Cal. 


S66  ALUMNI  NOTES. 

'S7.     John  D.  Bell  has  been  appointed  postmaster  of  Teton,  Idaho. 

'S7.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  in  pastoral  theology  at  the  An- 
dover  Theological  seminary. 

'S9.  The  Dartmouth  Library  has  almost  completed  a  new  system  of  pamphlet  classi- 
fication and  cataloguing,  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  in  use.  It  was  devised 
and  largely' executed  by  Ozora  S.  Davis.  The  number  of  pamphlets  in  the  library  is  now 
about  20,000,  and  is  being  constantly  increased.  Mr.  Davis  had  an  article  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record,  entitled  "  The  Gospel  According  to  Peter." 
This  gospel  was  discovered  in  Egypt  during  the  winter  of  i886-'87,  and  was  first  published 
in  the  fall  of  1892.  Mr.  Davis  intends  to  follow  this  article  with  another  devoted  to  the 
relation  between  this  and  the  canonical  gospels.  A  thirty-two-page  pamphlet,  just  from 
the  Hartford  seminary  press,  presents  a  "  Vocabulary  of  New  Testament  Words,"  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Davis. 

'89.  Leslie  H.  Ingham  is  very  popular  as  professor  of  chemistry  in  Kenyon  college, 
Gambier,  O. 

'89.     H.  M.  Frost  is  advertising  agent  for  Shepard,  Norwell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'90.  James  H.  Fassett  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Nashua  schools.  Salary, 
$1,500. 


RICHMOND 


Straight  Cut  No. 


Cigarettes. 


Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  price  charged  tor  the  or- 
dinary trade  Cigarettes  will  find  this  brand 
superior  to  all  others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately 
flavored  and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in 
Virginia.  This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand 
of  Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought 
out  by  us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imita- 
tions, and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below 
is  on  every  package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


DARTMOUTH 


PKoIo   I(oom5, 


First  /)«<>>■  South  of  Post-Office. 


Fine  Photographic  Work 


IN  ALL  ITS  P,  RANCHES. 


Photographer      to      Cooperative 
Association. 


A  Large  Assortment  of  Dartmouth 

Views  always  on  Hand. 
LAN  GILL,    Photographer. 


ATTENTION,  DARTMOUTH! 

FELLOWS,  Thoiographer, 

No.    12    South    Main    Street,    ....    White   River  Junction,  Vt., 

Invites  you  to  call  at  his  Studio  and  inspect  work  before  going  elsewhere. 

Class  Work,  Groups,  etc.,  Crayon,  Ink,  Pastel,  and  Water  Colors. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

STORRS  &  WESTON 


ARE  SELLING 


Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods  at  25  per  cent.  Discount 

FROM  COLLEGE  PRICES. 
LOW    PRICES    ON    FURNISHING    GOODS. 

Kespectfully,  STORRS    &   WESTON. 


THE  CHRONICLE. 

April  19.   Flint  and  Redenbaugh  spoke  in  the  old  chapel. 

— 20.  The  class  of  '95  elected  Junior  honors. 

— 22.  '96  defeated  Vermont  academy  at  Saxton's  River,  6-1. 

— 24.  Thayer  school  graduation  examinations. 

— 25.  Thayer  school  graduation. 

— 25.  Dartmouth  defeated  Andover  at  Andover,  3-1. 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD. 

THE  DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  LOWEST  RATES 

to 'all  points  in  the 
SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  THROUGH  SLEEPERS  FROM  BOSTON  TO 
MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL, 

AND   ONLY   ONE    CHANGE   OF    CARS    TO  THE   PACIFIC    COAST. 

Through  Sleepers  to  Detroit,  Chicago,  etc.  Train  leaves  Norwich  for  Chicago  via 
Montreal,  Newport,  and  C.  P.  R'y,  daily  except  Sunday,  at  8:10  A.  M.  For 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  daily  except  Monday,  at  1  A.  M. 

THE    ALL    RAIL    LINE,  VIA    THE    POUGHKEEPSIE    BRIDGE    ROUTE, 

BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE 

AND    WASHINGTON,    AND    ALL   POINTS 

SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

Train  leaves  Boston  daily  at  5  :5o  P.  M.,  with  through  sleepers  to  Washington. 
Train  leaves  Norwich  at  1 1  126  A.  M.,  making  close  connection  with  this  train. 

EXPRESS  TRAINS  LEAVE  NORWICH  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

For  Boston,  Concord,  and  Manchester  at  2  =46  A.  M.,  11  :2o  A.  M.,  8  -.36  P.  M. 
For  Worcester,  Mass.,  Springfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  New  York  City  at 
1 1  :20  A.  M.  (via  Nashua  and  Worcester). 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  routes  and  rates,  apply  to  R.  T.  Lewis,  Agent 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Norwich,  Vt. 

W.  F.  BERRY,  D.  J.  FLANDERS,  D.  W.  SANBORN, 

Geu'l  Traffic  Mgr.  GerCl  Passer  and  Tkt.  Agt.  GenH  Supt. 


THE    CHRONICLE. 


— 15,  Commencement  men  tnnouoced  as  follows:  Cox,  Sails,  Momii,  Selden,  Hunt, 
Tcainoh,  McKensie,  Tetlow,  Arnold,  Stanley,  McClaren,  Redenbaagh,  Ferguson,  (Cellar, 
McKay,  and  Sanders. 

— 26.  Harvard  defeated  Dartmouth  at  Cambridge,  20-0. 

— 26.   Bowers,  Dodge,  and  Hawlcy  spoke  in  old  chapel. 


DARTMOUTH  STUDENTS 

Who  seek  luxury  and  comfort  should  take  the 

Fall  River  line  lo  New  York,  and  all  Points  South  and  West. 

Steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth   and  Providence. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  trains,  composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passenger  coaches, 
leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston,  week  days  at  6  p.  m.,  Sundays  at  7  p.  m.,  running  through 
to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  minutes.    Fine  orchestra  on  each  steamer. 

Tickets,  state-rooms,  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington  and  State 
streets,  Boston,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  Railroad.  For  further  information 
apply  to  Guy  G.  Furnel. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GEO.  L.  CONNER, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


BILLIARD  HALL. 

New  Rooms  Newly  Furnished. 


CHOICE      CIGARS     AND 
TOBACCO. 


HENRY   E.  SANBORN, 

Proprietor, 


BROWN  BROTHERS, 


DEALERS  IN 


Hardware,  Furnaces  &  Ranges, 

Agricultural  Implements,    Stoves,    Tin, 
Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 


Bind   Your   Books 

IN  A 

First  Class  Manner 

AT 

BOSTON  PRICES. 

Prices  50    ce?its    and    upwards. 


Have  one  book  bound  and  you  will  have 
more  b  und. 

H.  Hf  McNamee, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
W.  H.  ROLLINS,  '94,  Agent. 

J.  BKOGGI, 

Custom  Made  Boots  and  Shoes, 

Repairing    Neatly    Done. 

LOW  PRICES.  GOOD  WORK. 

First  door  south  of  express  office. 


THE    CHRONICLE. 

— 2S.  Brown  defeated  Dartmouth  at  Providence,  3-2. 

— 28.  Dr.  Henry  Boynton  lectured  in  the  alumni  course. 

— 29.  Dartmouth  defeated  Exeter  at  Exeter,  8-3. 

May  3.  Dedication  of  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  hospital. 

— 3.  Herbert  D.  Foster  elected  to  the  chair  of  history,  and  D.  C.  Wells  to  the  chair  of 
sociology. 


Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 

GOLD  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS, 

(£UTLGRY,  BA$G-B£LL    ADD   TEDDIS   $UPPLIG$, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


...   ..     • .....' . 


FINE  WATCHES  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


ri^frrrnarr^-lH.'rf-r!-rgnfrscrn-^err!i^gNtf^^frnffyirnrfn-^rrff'i'i-ef^nl 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

JL.  a-.  siF^LZDiisra-  &  bE/Others, 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTTNG  GOODS  TRADE. 

MftTFTOTH    FEEJJ 

OFFICG, 

Job  Printing  °f  all?  kinds 

Done  to  Otfdei?  at  ShoFt  JSlotiee. 

P.  H.  WHITCOMB,  Proprietor. 


THE    CHRONICLE. 
— 3,  Stltmtrah  and  Sanders  spoke  In  the  old  chapel. 

— 4,   Sudden  death  of  Prof.  Janus  Willis  Patterson. 

— 5.   Williams  defeated  Dartmouth  In  a  championship  game  at  Williamstown,  9-5. 

— 6.  Second  game  tied,  2-2  ;  twelve  innings. 

— 8.  Funeral  of  Professor  Patterson. 

— 10.  Van  Horn,  Pearson,  and  Allen  spoke  in  the  old  chapel. 


CUSTOM     TAILOEING 

AT 

MODERATE    PRICES 

18   OUR   SPECIALTY. 


Our  representative  will   be   in    Hanover,  at  the   Wheelock,  at 
intervals    during   the    season,   with    a    complete   line    of  samples 
of  all  the  novelties  of  the  season,  and  shall   be  pleased  to  have 
you  examine  our  fabrics  and  quotations. 
Respectfully  yours, 

FEINEMAN    BROS., 

ROCEHSTER,    N.   H. 


CASQUE  AND  GAUNTLET. 


No  member  of  Casque  and  Gauntlet  will  mention  the  society  to  any  student 
of  Dartmouth  College  before  November  ist  of  his  Junior  year. 

Electric  Cars  not  at  White  River  Junction;  but  a  Student  can  Send 

IL.  .A.  XT  2SJ"  3D  IR,  Y 

there  just  the   same. 
PRICES  THE  LOWEST  FOR  PERFECT  WORK.     .      PROMPTNESS  A  SPECIALTY.. 

A.  M.  LYON,  Agent  for  Dartmouth  College. 

ACME  STEAM  LAUNDRY, 

SIT  RBKTJ  G'S 

PERFECTION   IN 


"GOLDEIT     SO  ZETIP  T  'Sj  E , " 

$1.20  per  pound.        35  cents  per  4  ounces. 

"ARCADIA," 

$2.00  per  pound.   "*"  50  cents  per  4  ounces. 
"G-BEEIT     SEAXj," 

$1.60  per  pound.        40  cents  per  4  ounces. 

•Hail,    1    cent   per    ounce    extra. 


SEND     FOR     CATALOGUE. 

159    Fulton    Street,    New    York    City. 


GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  ROUTE 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

^  ^  ^ 

TWO    FAST  TRAINS  daily,  except  Sunday,  from  Boston  via 
White  River  Junction  to  Chicago  and  the  West. 


The  only  route  running  Pullman  Cars  via  Montreal  to  Chicago 
without   change. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  quickest,  cheapest,  and  most  convenient 
route  from  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  the 
WORLD'S    FAIR. 

Fast  Limited  Express  leaves  Boston  11:30  a.  m.,  White 
River   Junction    4:10   p.    m.,    daily,    except    Sunday. 

World's  Fair  Limited  Express  leaves  Boston  7:30  p.  m., 

White    River  Junction    12:40   a.    m.,    daily. 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  route  and  rates,  apply  to  your  near- 
est ticket  agent,  or  to  N.  J.  Grack,  New  England  Passenger 
Agent,  Boston,   Mass. 


N.  J.  POWER,  N.  J.  GRACE,  L.  J.  SEARGEANT, 

GEN.     PASS.     AGENT.  N.     E.     P.     AGENT,  GEN.     MANAGER, 

Montreal,  P.  Q.  Boston,  Mass.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


&    A>' 

9     V 


^«>v 


*  *  $ 


^ 


# 


>:  ^     «£ 


# 


Call    for    Catalogues 
and  Prices. 
First=Class,  Second= 
Hand  Wheel  for  Sale. 


KEEPS 

NEGLIGE 

SHIRTS 


ok  CHEVIOT  and   MADRAS,  THE  MOST  COMPLETE   line 
AND   THE   CHOICEST   SELECTION    OF   DESIGNS   AND   COLORINGS. 


IN  STOCK  :     $1  .00,  $1  .50,  $2.00,  AND  $2.50  EACH. 
TO  ORDER  :    $2.50,  $3.00,  AND  $3.50  EACH. 


All  Men's  Furnishings  at  manufacturers'  prices. 
Send  for  samples  of  Shirtings  and  Catalogue. 


KEEP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

114  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


DKEKA 


FINE  STATIONERY  AND  ENGRAVING  HOUSE, 

1121    Chestnut   Street,    Philadelphia. 
COLLEGE    INVITATIONS 


CLASS   STATIONERY 
SOCIETY   STATIONERY 
PROGRAMMES,    BADGES 


WEDDING    INVITATIONS 
VISITING   CARDS 
BANQUET  MENUS 
DIPLOMAS   AND    MEDALS 


STEEL   PLATE    ENGRAVING    FOR  FRATERNITIES,  CLASSES  AND 
COLLEGE   ANNUALS. 

All  work  is  executed  in  the  establishment  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Dreka, 
and  only  in  the  best  manner.  Unequalled  facilities  and  long  practical  experience  enable 
us  to  produce  the  newest  styles  and  most  artistic  effects,  while  our  reputation  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  productions  of  this  house. 

Designs,  Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

HALF  TONE,  PHOTOTYPE  AND  PHOTO-ELECTRO  ILLUSTRATIONS 

furnished  from  photographs,  designs  sent  us,  or  designs  furnished  by  us. 


THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 

HASTINGS, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

To   Classes  '89,   'go,   and  '93,    DARTMOUTH. 


146    TEEMONT    STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS 


COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE. 

NEW   AND    SECOND    HAND    TEXT    BOOKS. 

A  Fine  Line  of  New  Dartmouth  Stationery. 
Agents  for   the    Waterman  Ideal   Fountain   Pen. 

MILEAGES    TO    LET. 

Next  door  to  Chapel. 

fje  r ausoisr  &  lake. 

G.     F.    COLBY, 

Practical  Book-Binder. 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

OPPOSITE     CROWLEY    CIjTTIB- 

J.  O'GRADY, 

Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  Opposite  The  Wheelock, 

HANOVER,    N.    H. 


THE 

NEWTON     INN, 

NORWICH,  VT. 

W.  S.  BOWLES,  Prop. 

Class  and  Society  Banquets 
a  Specialty. 

First  Class  Accommodations  for 
Summer  Guests. 


HASKELL  &  JONES, 


A.WI>  ^£E>1V'S  FURKISHBRS 


WE  CARRY  A  RANGE  OF 


In  each,  Department,  to  which  we  are  constantly  adding 
New  and  Seasonable  Styles. 


OUR  AGENT,  MR.  J.  H.  GRANT, 

Will  visit  Hanover  twice   each  year — Spring  and  Fall — 
showing  samples  of  our  goods,  and  soliciting  orders  for 

FINE    CUSTOM-MADE    CLOTHING. 


HASKELL  &  JONES, 


470    CONGRESS    STREET,    PORTLAND,    ME. 


EVERT; 


amily  ♦ 
Student ♦ 
School  ♦ 
Library  J 

S-H-O-U-L-D  ♦ 

Own  a  Dictionary.         J 

Care  should  be  taken  to       .*.        .*.         J 
GET   THi:   BLST.  J 

< 

webster's    \        < 
international) 

DICTIONARY  /  4 

< 


THE  INTERNA!1  ON.AL. 

NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER, 

IS  THE  ONE^TOBUY. 

SUCCESSOR  OF  THE^UN ABRIDGED. 
Ten  years  spent  in  revising,  100  edi- 
tors employed,  over  $300,000  expended. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

/HF-Do  not  buy  reprints  of  obsolete 
editions. 

fi^-Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing 
specimen  pages  and  full  particulars. 


HORACE  PARTRIDGE  &  CO., 


77-85    Lincoln    Street,    Boston, 


(Senefal   ^Athletic 


upplies. 


Headquarters  for  Fine  Foot 
Ball  Goods. 


JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 


First-Class  Workmanship.    .    .    . 

.    .    .    .    Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

GET  YOUR 

G.  W.  HOFFMAN, 

PICTURES,  FRAMES,  ,    .     . 

AND 

.  .DENTIST,  -  - 

.    .     .     ROOM  MOULDING 

White  River  Junction. 

AT    THE 

O  Picture-Frame  Store  O 

OF 

F.  T.  WILLIAMS, 

White  River  Jujiclion. 

All  appointments  by  mail  promptly  at- 
tended. 

Room  i,     .     .     .     Gates  Block. 

GEO.  W.  RAND, 

DEALER   IN 

FURNITURE, 

SPRING    BEDS, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 


FURNITURE  REPAIRED 

AND  VARNISHED. 


4^=-;All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


CALL  AT  THE 


) 

For  Medicines  of  all  kinds.  There  you 
will  find  all  articles  usually  kept  in  a  first 
•class  pharmacy.     Among  them 

FINE  TOILET  SOAPS, 

PERFUMERY, 

RAZORS,   STROPS, 

POCKET  CUTLERY, 

PORTEMONNAIES, 

COMBS,  TOOTH,  NAIL  AND 

HAIR  BRUSHES. 

-:  PURE    CANDY  :- 

All  goods  at  lowest  cash  prices.  Physi- 
cians1 prescriptions  carefully  compound- 
ed at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

Give  us  a  call. 

L.  B.  DOWNING. 


College 
Men  Ride 
Columbias 

ttmst 

THE  COLUMBIA  BICYCLE  RECOMMENDS  ITSELF 

To  the  student  of  mechanics  for 
its  construction  : 

To  the  student  in  the  arts  for  its 
beauty  : 

To  the  athlete  for  its  speed : 

And  to  all  for  its  acknowledged 
excellence. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR '93  CENTURY? 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

POPE  riFQ.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 


RESERVED   FOR 

SMARTER  BROTHERS 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


RESERVED  FOR 


i  p.  m\\i 


AT 


THE  BOOKSTORE, 


Clocks,  Watches, 

and  Jewelry 

Repaired  i>y 

L.   B.  NEWELL, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


Electric  Door  Bells,  Annun- 
ciators, Etc. 


Gun  TV^ork  and  Keys 
Fitted,  Etc. 


Road- Riders,  Students,  Visitors,  Commercial  Men,  and 
"  The  Boys  "  naturally  enough  go  to 

-sppB  WpEEL^©$"  S^JSIiBS 

FOR  THEIR 

Ijuery  ar?d  Qoaef?  5eru'^e- 

Our  facilities  this  year  are  especially  good  for  Coach- 
ing Tatties,  Society  Suppers  Out,  Luggage 
and  Tarcel  Work. 

Ball    Club,   Rugby,    and     Tennis    Teams    at    Most 
Reasonable  Rates. 

Order  Book  for  such,  and  all  train  work,  at  Hotel  Office. 

ZE3I.   T.  ZEICTWE. 


Clothes  Don't  Make  a  Mai), 

But  a  man  does  more  credit  to  the  manhood  within  him  in  our  good  fitting, 
well  made,  correct  style  Clothing  than  in  any  other.  We  sell  it  as  reason- 
able as  poorer  clothing  is  sold — it 's  worth  more.  We'll  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  the  store. 

J.   E.    LINCOLN", 

LEBANON,    N.    H. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  >GEpS, 

Boston,  New  York,   Chicago,   Chattanooga,  Portland,  and 

Los  Angeles. 

EVERETT    O.    FISK    &.    CO.,    X»ROI»METORS. 

President— Everett  O.  Fisk,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managers— W.  B.  Herrick,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Crocker,  3  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.Clark,  106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  H.Williams,  402  Rich- 
ardson Block,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  I.  C.  Hicks,  132y2  First  Street,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  C.  Boyn- 
ton,  12OV2  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with 
employers  is  invited.    Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 

S.    W.    COBB, 
DARTMOUTH   -:-  SOUVENIR  -:•  CHINA, 

The   most  popular  and  desirable 
souvenir  of  Dartmouth  yet  offered. 


THE   B.  &   H.  LAMPS: 

THE  ^VERY  BEST, 

Twenty   Styles    Carried   in   Stock. 


All  Kinds  of  Lamp  Goods,  Toilet  Sets, 
Pitchers,  etc. 


JUNCTION  HOUSE, 

White  River  Junction,  YT. 
N.  8.  EDDY,  Proprietor. 


Iflaiipiaiicai  insiruments  and  Hriisis  materials 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of  art  work. 


Architect!'  Supplies,  Engineers', 

Draughtsmen's,  and  Surveyors'  In- 
st runic  ills,  i»rii\»  inu  Papers, Tracing 
Cloths,  Treeing  Papers,  T-Squares, 
Ingles,  Cross-Section  Papers,  Bine 
Process  Papers,  etc.  Minimis"  sta- 
tionery of  nil  kinds.  Special  Batei 
\h  Dartmouth  College  students. 
Picture  Framing  in  all  styles. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

IMPORTERS,     37     CORNHILL,     BOSTON. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  L.  HUBBARD,  AGENT. 


Every  guest  on  leaving 
this  house  is  presented  with 
an  Accident  Insurance 
Policy  for  $500  in  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Co. 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Is  located  in   the   busi-  g  AMERICAN 

ness  centre  and  conducted  J^ 
on  both  the  American  and  W  HOUSE 

European  Plans.     Rooms  j3 
$1  per  day  and  upwards.      V      BOSTO 
Keeler  &  Pocock 


i^mericaii  College  Cap?  I  Ejotong 

Correct  Oxford  Patterns.  Class  Canes,  &c, 
Original  Designs.  Makers  for  Dartmouth, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Williams,  Amherst,  Union, 
Wellesley,  Beloit,  &c. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

Albany,  N,  Y. 


3  0112  105725672 


REPUBLICAN 

PREJJ 

flJJSQl/lTl2E, 


SOULS 

Rd!LR£flD  JGUdRE 
CSNCORb, 

SffllW 


GAUl® 


Best   appointed   and  largest  Book 
and  Job   Printing   Establishment  in 
New  England,  outside  of  Boston. 
_L    riO.Tjin.Qf      ^      r       Facilities   complete;  workmen  the 

^ best ;  product,  the  finest  card,  circu-f 

lar,    pamphlet,    and   book    work    at 
modest  prices. 


m\w 


Illustratm 


mil® 


Half-Tpne  pictures  and  all  kinds 
of  photo-engraving  are  now .  being 
made  in  our  new  Illustrating  Depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  skilled  artists. 

Our  pictures  are  as  good*  as  the 
best ;  our  prices  are  lower  than  metro- 
politan houses  charge. 


Binding.  *  + 


The  binding  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets, and  the  manufacture  of  Blank- 
Books  have  become  important  features 
of  our  business.  We  have  unsur- 
passed facilities;  our  work  is  unex- 
celled ;  a  trial  will  convince  you  that 
our  charges  are  surprisingly  low, 
quality  considered. 


Repcjplican  Press  Ajjociation, 

Concord,  n.  M. 


